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A MESSAGE 

From: 

CAPTAIN EDDIE RICKENBACKER 
To: 





American Boys and virls in Vocational Education 


Vx have the greatest privileges bestowed upon any youth in 
» <this war-torn world. I know that you are taking full advantage of the wonderful 
=opportunities open to you in your fine vocational schools. America needs 
, rained youth as never before in her history. She needs YOU and the skills 
» that you are acquiring in your daily classroom and shop and laboratory training. 
= She needs YOU to apply those skills in her Armed Forces, on the production 
lines, on the farms, and on every part of the home front. 
As Chairman of the National Policy Committee of the High School Victory 
Corps, I am familiar with the fine, typically American way in which the voca- 





tional high school youth of our land are responding in our National emergency. 
They are doing a grand job. Every American vocational high school should 
' = have a Victory Corps organization, for it is through such grouping of cooperative 
effort that democracy really works. It gives each and every one a chance to do 
his bit toward winning the war. 

I’ve seen our boys in the Armed Forces as they go about this business of 
fighting a war. They have a big job on their hands. They need your help. 
i You can serve them and your country’s cause by meeting as best you can the 
5 objectives of the High School Victory Corps— 





Get and keep yourself physically fit; 
Select and learn a vocational skill that is useful in a branch of the 
‘ ; Armed Forces, in agriculture, in a war-production or other essential 
occupation ; 
f Participate in the war activities of your community to the best of your 
— ability. 


You have your chance. Give it your best! 


Eiti ME Lead — 


CHAIRMAN, POLICY COMMITTEE 
HIGH SCHOOL VICTORY CORPS 
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, AV. A. War Work Training Conference 


Toledo, Ohio .......++++ ++ + December 2-5, 1942 
L. H. DENNIS 


© Propuction of war goods could never have approximated the goals set by 
the President had not the vocational schools of the Nation developed adequate 
training programs. . . .— BricapreR GENBRAL Frank J. McSuerry, U-S.A., 
then Director of Operations, War Manpower Commission. 


©A sotpier who knows his way around the field of battle stands the best 
chance of coming out alive; a trained man is not cannon fodder.—BricaDIEr 
GENERAL STEPHEN G. Henry, US.A., Commandant, The Armored Force 
School, Fort Knox, Kentucky. 


© War news from North Africa is training news; 68 of every 100 men in 
our mechanized army must be trained specialists.— Merwin M. Peake, 


Chief, Pre-Induction Training Section, U. S. War Department. 


spiration that members of the American 

Vocational Association opened our 1942 
War Work Training Conference in Toledo, 
Ohio, December 2-5. Conducted as our an- 
nual A.V.A. Convention, the conference was 
directed in every possible way toward win- 
ning the war and the peace to follow. 

The three speakers quoted above appeared 
at the opening general session, held in the 
attractive Peristyle of the Toledo Museum of 
Art. For the following two and a half days 
the 60-odd A.V.A. sectional group meetings 
were streamlined to war manpower training 
thought and action. Approximately 1,200 of 
our A.V.A. members were registered, rep- 
resenting every state, and total attendance 
was estimated to exceed 1,500. This was 
truly a remarkable achievement and defi- 
nitely indicated the high type of cooperation 
and assistance that vocational education is 
giving to the war effort in all parts of the 
country. 

Increased efficiency for the federal pro- 
gram of Vocational Training for War Pro- 
duction Workers, teacher shortages, food 
production, food distribution and utilization, 
and post-war needs of vocational education 
were first-line topics for discussion and action 
through resolutions of the A.V.A. House of 
Delegates. Representatives of the U. S. 
Army, the Navy, the War Manpower Com- 
mission, war industries and federal and state 
governments participated in the various ses- 


|: WAS with such background and in- 


sions. General McSherry emphasized the 
fact that 6,300,000 additional workers must 
be provided during 1943 for war industries. 

At our Toledo War Work Training Con- 
ference the A.V.A. became the first major 
educational group to advocate a 12-month 
basis of wartime operation for a division of 
the public schools. An A.V.A. resolution re- 
quested the U. S. Office of Education “to 
assist the vocational schools of the Nation 
in operating to the fullest extent possible 
for twelve months of the year.” 

In this connection it was pointed out that 
the emergency training program already is 
geared to wartime tempo, that many new 
services have been started to meet the de- 
mands of the military forces, and that many 
social and economic adjustments must be 
made for all-out victory. 

Such an accelerated program for regular 
vocational schools, if adopted, would enable 
many vocational school boys and girls to 
complete their secondary school training be- 
fore reaching the draft minimum age of 18 
years. It would give such youth opportunity 
to enter earlier upon war production jobs, 
or enable boys eligible for selective service 
to enter the armed forces better prepared 
for assignment to specific duties. This is 
especially true for Army service where 68 
of every 100 men are required to have or 
learn special skills to become most efficient 
members of today’s mechanized fighting 
forces. 
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A.V.A. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE AT THE TOLEDO WAR WORK TRAINING CONFERENCE 


Clockwise around the table: Fred A. Smith, Vice-President representing Agricultural Education; Paul H. Nystrom, 

Business Education; John A. McCarthy, Industrial Education; Rosemary Guyther and Ethel Haynes, A.V.A. Office 

Secretaries; L. H. Dennis, Executive Secretary; John J. Seidel, President; Charles W. Sylvester, Treasurer; Florence 

Fallgatter, Home Economics Education; L. R. Humpherys, Vocational Guidance; Claud M. Andrews, Vocational 
Rehabilitation; Arthur B. Mays, Industrial Arts Education 


The need for organized pre-induction 
training is so great that if all physically 
qualified seniors in all American high schools 
were inducted at one time “we would not 
have enough for even one month’s supply 
for the Army,” Mr. Peake declared. He in- 
dicated that the remaining eleven months’ 
supply must come from out-of-school youth 
and adults, and that the vocational schools 
and practical arts departments can greatly 
assist the Army by providing as much train- 
ing as possible to these groups. 

Our A.V.A. Executive Committee, at its 
Toledo sessions, believing that our vocational 
schools have a specific and important part 
to play in the Army’s pre-induction training 
program, appointed a special A.V.A. Pre- 
Induction Training Committee to cooperate 
with the War Department through the office 
of Mr. Peake. (See page 23.) 

Vocational and industrial arts teacher 
shortage problems were faced by our A.V.A. 
members without discouragement. While the 
shortages are serious in many sections, hun- 
dreds of departments have been kept going 
through scouring the field for emergency 
teachers. 


BaNQuET SUBSTITUTE 


Because of the war emergency the annual 
A.V.A. banquet was cancelled. Many mem- 
bers used the amount they would have spent 
for the banquet to purchase War Stamps 
at a special booth operated by girls from the 
Whitney Vocational High School. 

In lieu of the annual banquet a new type 


of program was held on Thursday evening. 
Following a reception for A.V.A. President 
John J. Seidel, members of the A.V.A. Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and representatives of 
the Toledo Convention Committee, our mem- 
bers heard a brief presentation of “Voca- 
tional School Participation in the High 
School Victory Corps” by A. L. Threlkeld, 
National Director of the High School Victory 
Corps. Your Executive Secretary then an- 
nounced the presentation of twenty-four 
A.V.A. Life Memberships. (See page 24.) 

A group of well known A.V.A. members, 
serving as a “Bureau of Vocational Informa- 
tion,” then presented a special “Vocational 
Information, Please!” program which was 
scheduled as “something different in the way 
of information and entertainment.” This 
program was well received by the audience 
that packed the Commodore Perry ballroom 
to the doors and remained for the annual 
A.V.A. dance. 

At Friday morning’s general session a 
youth symposium, directed by Toledo’s Su- 
perintendent E. L. Bowsher, presented stu- 
dents of the city’s vocational and academic 
high schools debating the merits of both 
forms of secondary education. Other 
speakers on this program were Grove Pat- 
terson, editor of The Toledo Blade and Ken- 
neth C. Ray, Ohio State Director of Educa- 
tion, who represented John W. Bricker, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Ohio 

At the annual meeting of the A.V.A. 
House of Delegates on Friday evening the 
following resolutions were adopted: 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Reso.vep: That we hereby rededicate our 
total services to the furtherance of the war 
effort in every manner possible so that we 
may attain complete victory and the preserva- 
tion of our freedoms. 


Resotvep: That we ask the Office of Educa- 
tion, through whatever administrative means 
that are regarded as feasible, to review all of 
the policies laid down in Bulletin No. 1 (State- 
ment of Policies for the Administration of Vo- 
cational Education) for the purpose of inaugu- 
rating such changes as may be required therein 
for the duration of the war; and the post-war 
period to come. 


Resotvep: That the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion be urged to use every means at its com- 
mand to assist the vocational schools of the 
Nation in operating to the fullest extent pos- 
sible for twelve months of the year. 


Reso.tvep: That we commit ourselves to the 
task of producing, processing, and conserving 
our foodstuffs to the end that we shall not 
only win the war but that we may be able 
again to enter the period of world reconstruc- 
tion with the same humanitarian attitude 
toward all peoples of the world as has char- 
acterized this Nation throughout its hitsory. 


Resotvep: That the American Vocational As- 
sociation plan, in the development of its 
various vocational education programs, to pre- 
serve and strengthen these (home and family) 
basic units, while helping to meet the war 
needs for woman power and to adjust to 
problems of the post-war period. 


Reso.tvep: That home and family life educa- 
tion be further extended to include coopera- 
tive community planning so that the accumu- 
lated strength of school, home, and community 
groups may render effective service to all age 
groups including young children, elementary 
— school children, older youth, and 
adults 


ResotveD: That the American Vocational 


Association recognize and lend support to the 
contribution that homemaking teachers and 
students can render to wartime service through 





COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS AT TOLEDO WERE INSTRUCTIVE AND ATTRACTIVELY ARRANGED 


participation in the High School Victory Corps. 


Resotvep: That the American Vocational 
Association exercise leadership in analyzing 
trends and suggesting practical programs for 
solution of these (Nation-wide, post-war prob- 
lems of home and family life and occupational 
adjustment) problems, and 


FurtHer Resotvep: That the responsibility 
for leadership and training in such programs 
be under the auspices of the public schools of 
the Nation, the programs to be financed under 
Federal provisions and administered through 
the U. S. Office of Education and through 
State Departments of Education, 


Anp FurtHer: That the Executive Commit- 
tee of the American Vocational Association 
present these recommendations and resolves 
to the U. S. Office of Education and other 
appropriate Federal agencies. 


Resotvep: That we do hereby express our 
sincere appreciation to Dr. John W. Stude- 
baker, United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, and to all the members of his staff for 
their services in behalf of vocational educa- 
tion. 


Resotvep: That the American Vocational 
Association reaffirm its belief that the com- 
plete responsibility for vocational education 
must continue to be under the supervision 
and control of the regularly established public 
school systems of this Nation in cooperation 
with the duly constituted State and Federal 
agencies. 


ResotveD: That the American Vocational As- 
sociation urge that representatives of this (in- 
dustrial arts) field of education be included in 
all groups studying problems pertaining to edu- 
cational adjustments. 


Curicaco In 1943 


The Executive Committee announced that 
Chicago, Illinois, had been chosen as the 
1943 A.V.A. Convention City, pending later 
developments and the usual examination of 
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J. A. GUITTEAU 


Vice-President for 
Agricultural Education 


facilities by the Executive Committee and 
the A.V.A. Executive Secretary. 

The following officers and members of the 
Executive Committee were elected: 

President (succeeding John J. 
Seidel for a one-year term): 
Frep A. SmirH, State Director 
of Vocational Education, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. Mr. Smith 
has served as A.V.A. Vice-Pres- 
ident for Agricultural Educa- 
tion for the past four years, 
and was Chairman of the 
A.V.A. Membership Committee. 

Vice-President for Agricul- 
tural Education (succeeding 
Mr. Smith for a three-year 
term): J. A. Gurrreau, State 
Supervisor of Agricultural Ed- 
ucation, Olympia, Washington. 

Vice-President for Part - 
Time Schools (succeeding O. 
D. Adams, resigned, for a three-year term) : 
W. F. Srewart, Department of Agricul- 
tural Education, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Treasurer: CHaRLES W. Sytvester, Di- 
rector of Vocational Education, Baltimore, 
Maryland, re-elected. 

A few minutes after his re-election for the 
fifteenth year as A.V.A. Treasurer, Mr. 
Sylvester was called to the platform to re- 
ceive the annual citation award of The Ship, 
an organization of A.V.A. Convention ex- 





C. W. SYLVESTER 
Treasurer 





FRED A. SMITH 
President 





W. F. STEWART 


Vice-President for 
Part-Time Education 


hibitors. (See page 27.) The Ship’s enter- 
tainment program and prize awards were up 
to their usual high standard under the com- 
petent direction of John Claude, of the 
Bruce Publishing Company, as 
Deck Officer. 

No report of the A.V.A. Con- 
ference would be complete 
without special mention of the 
very efficient manner in which 
the local Toledo Convention 
Committee and its various sub- 
committees contributed to the 
success of the occasion. The 
Local Committee included Su- 
perintendent Bowsher, Chair- 
man; Carl T. Cotter, Director, 
Vocational Defense Training in 
the Toledo area, Co-Chairman; 
F. M. Dannenfelser, Principal, 
Macomber Vocational High 
School, Secretary ; Ethel Wood- 
en, Principal, Whitney Vocational High 
School; Ruth A. Sanger, Supervisor of Home 
Economics, Toledo Board of Education; Ray 
Fife, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio; 
and E. J. Hingst, representing Toledo Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

OrHerR Groups Meer 

General McSherry, J. C. Wright, Assistant 
U. S. Commissioner for Vocational Educa- 
tion, L. S. Hawkins, Director of the Program 
of Vocational Training for War Production 

(Concluded on page 31) 
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EDITORIALS 





A Serious Task Ahead 


S this global war swings into its fourth 
year, the A.V.A. finds much that is 
encouraging; yet the seriousness of the task 
ahead must be the major concern of all our 
members. There is a war to be won. For 
the Allied Forces to 
win this war it is 
necessary that they 
have trained per- 
sonnel in the right 
places at the proper 
times with ade- 
quate equipment. 
If they are to have 
this equipment, it 
must be produced 
and distributed. 
This calls for more 
and more trained 
industrial workers. 
Our vocational 
schools have trained 
more than three million workers since the 
summer of 1940 and have reason to feel 
proud; but there must be no let-up in this 
respect. We must continue to train replace- 
ments for men called into the armed services; 
we must redouble our efforts. 

Our armed forces must be fed. The civil- 
ian population and the armed forces of each 
Allied country must be fed. Our nation 
must accept some portion of this gigantic 
task. Our vocational forces must do every- 
thing in their power to help provide and 
process the increased agricultural products 
that will be needed in 1943. We are called 
upon to supply the greatest amount of food 
ever produced by this country, even though 
only 23 per cent of the agricultural equip- 
ment we received in 1940 will be available 
in 1943. It will call for long hours of 
sacrificial labor, but we will meet the chal- 
lenge and in so doing “We'll all stay free!” 

Vocational education will have an even 
' greater job of re-training after our armed 
forces have been successful in entering Ber- 
lin, Tokio, and Rome. 


FRED A. SMITH 


Eliminate Unnecessary Duplication 


ES, we are at war. We are gradually 

becoming more aware of this as we 
give up some of the more pleasant portions 
of our diet, restrict our recreational activ- 
ities and surrender our freedom of the high- 
ways. Our biggest 
sacrifice is the giv- 
ing of our sons, 
husbands, brothers, 
and friends. We 
will go on making 
sacrifices without 
murmuring, includ- 
ing the payment of 
high taxes for years 
to come. 

The Federal Gov- 
ernment should 
join the people 
back home in cur- 
tailing the less es- 
sential, non-war ac- 
tivities. One of the obvious ways of saving 
tax funds is to transfer to public vocational 
schools the diminishing NYA program of vo- 
cational training, including many of the 
qualified staff and the needed equipment. The 
public vocational schools have training sta- 
tions and administrative personnel to absorb 
the NYA vocational training program. The 
fact that the NYA is urging secondary school 
students to leave school and enter the NYA 
vocational schools, with the promise of wages 
as bait, is rather clear evidence that we now 
have two competing systems of publicly sup- 
ported vocational schools in this country. 
The NYA is entirely financed by federal 
funds, federally controlled and operated. 

Do we want our schools federally con- 
trolled and operated? 

Should we support from public funds two 
parallel systems of education in either peace- 
time or wartime? 

Ask Mr. and Mrs. Average Citizen back 
home what they think. Perhaps you will be 
surprised and even alarmed at what they do 
think! 


L. H. DENNIS 
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The FUTURE of AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


H. M. HAMLIN 


THIRD revolution in public school 

education in agriculture is on. The 
first came at the turn of the century with 
the introduction of agriculture as a school 
subject. The second followed the passage 
of the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917. The war 
and the Rural War Production Training 
Program (OSYA) now are rapidly effecting 
changes which would have come about 
slowly had pre-war trends continued. 

Opportunities for the study of agriculture 
in our public schools will, before many 
vears, be nearly universal. Provisions will 
be made in most communities which are now 
without them. The communities which 
have agricultural departments but which 
have confined their services to a few farm 
boys of high school age will make them 
available to people generally. 

Since the United States has taken the 
lead in providing agricultural education for 
the “masses” through public schools, we can 
expect that our example will be imitated 
more widely after the war in other countries. 
May our influence on other countries be 
sound and helpful! 


Tue Future ProcRAM 


Let us note some of the characteristics of 
the program of public school education in 
agriculture which we hope will develop: 

The program will be concerned with pro- 
viding appropriate agricultural education for 
all (young and old; men and women; 
farmers and non-farmers; commercial, acre- 
age, part-time, and subsistence farmers). 

It will prepare for all agricultural occupa- 
tions and not alone for farming. 

It will provide guidance regarding agri- 
cultural occupations as well as training in 
agricultural occupations. 

It will contribute toward general education 
as well as toward vocational education. 

State and local funds will be used in 
developing the portions of the program for 
which federal funds cannot be used. 

The enrollments will be large, requiring the 
frequent use of more than one teacher per 


department and of farmers and mechanics as 
teachers of special subjects. 

The enrollment in vocationa] agriculture 
will be primarily adult. There are ten times 
as many adults as there are high school 
boys to be reached. 

There will be much more attention to 
objectives and to evaluation in terms of 
objectives. 

Programs will be more carefully planned 
with the assistance of advisory councils rep- 
resentative of their communities. 

Public school education in agriculture will 
be closely correlated with related agencies 
in each community with the school usually 
taking the initiative in bringing about this 
coordination. 

All that affects agriculture and farm 
people will be the concern of the agricultural 
educator. Much that has not yet been 
labeled “agriculture” will be included for 
study. 

Farmers will be educated as human beings, 
as social beings, and as world citizens. 

Our list of “related subjects” will be 
lengthened to include sociology, economics, 
government, history, the arts, health edu- 
cation and home economics, as well as our 
traditional “related subjects’—chemistry, 
physics, and biology. 

We shall be much more concerned with 
the making of public policies affecting agri- 
culture, such as agricultural adjustment; 
tariffs, immigration, and other international 
relationships; monetary, banking, and credit 
policies; transportation and communication; 
and taxation. 

We shall make a much larger contribution 
to education for participation in farmers’ 
organizations. 

We shall become involved in educating 
people for the development of new agri- 
cultural industries and new agricultural 
services. 

Farm machinery operation, care and re- 
pair will become an important part of our 
program. 

We shall increase our emphasis on farm 
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buildings, farm and home conveniences, farm 
health and safety, farm accounting and 
production records. 

There will be continuous effort to improve 


our program. “Development centers” de- 
voted to trying out the best ideas we have 
will become the bases of most of our 
research. 

Our teachers as educators, and proud of 
it, will be trained as directors of community 
programs of agricultural education and not 
merely as teachers. They will require train- 
ing spread from the first year of college 
until their careers in teaching are ended. 
They will be liberally educated. We shall 
not try to make them specialists in all agri- 
cultural fields, but will expect them to use 
specialists as helpers. 


Tue Issues INVOLVED 


We face now certain issues which can be 
decided on the basis of the preceding 
“philosophy :” 


1. While the OSYA program should prob- 
ably be our primary ‘adult program this 
winter, it is important that teachers of agri- 
culture continue to think with farmers about 
all problems with which farmers are con- 
cerned. If they do, they will offer many 
courses for which our regular funds will be 
used. 

2. Arrangements should be improved for 
making it possible for teachers of agricul- 
ture to work together on common programs 
while maintaining essential community dif- 
ferences. Our comparatively isolated state 


and local programs tend to cancel each 
other out in their total effectiveness because 
they are headed in different and sometimes 
opposing directions. 

3. Our programs should be more closely 
linked with those of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, the agricultural colleges, and 
their extension services. 

4. Teachers should be freed from restric- 
tions which are hampering the development 
of desirable programs, such as the teaching 
of academic classes and the requirement of 
a full day of high school teaching in addi- 
tion to evening work. 

5. Federal aid should be available for all 
forms of public education. It would then be 
easier for us to work with other teachers 
and administrators. Teachers of agriculture 
would not be obliged to confine their efforts 
to vocational agriculture. 

6. Teacher-trainers should not become 
third-rate employees of politically consti- 
tuted state boards of vocational education, 
with functions limited to those for which 
federal aid is currently available. (One- 
fourth of our head teacher-trainers and one- 
half of our assistant teacher-trainers are paid 
their full salaries by their state boards with 
no contributions from teacher-training insti- 
tutions.) 

7. Agricultural educators should share in 
planning the postwar world. They could 
make an important contribution to “freedom 
from want.” As responsible leaders of farm 
people, they will have much to do with the 
attitude farmers take toward world prob- 
lems. Our American farmers, in turn, may 

make or break any effective arrangement 
for world organization which is proposed. 





Post-War Responsibilities of the Community 


Prostems that will test the quality of organization in many 
American communities at the close of the war include: (1) The readjust- 
ment of war workers and service men and women into civilian life; (2) The 
building up of community programs of health, education, recreation, and 
welfare that were curtailed or suspended by the war; (3) The readjustment 
of families disturbed by wartime changes; (4) The development of many 
new human needs and desires as new inventions perfected for war use are 
made available to civilians; (5) The adjustment of families in a new, small, 
interdependent world where life will move more swiftly and the individual will 
have more power to extend himself, through his control over natural forces, 
than has ever been possible before—MurieL Brown, Home Economics 


Education Service, U. S. Office of Education. 


(Complete A.V.A. Convention 


paper to appear in an early spring issue of American School Board Journal.) 








TRAINING FOR SAFETY 


CARL E. KARLSTROM 


has been evident an awakened inter- 

est in problems relating to accident 
prevention training. This seems a bit para- 
doxical in view of the fact that in time of 
war we are accustomed to thinking of dan- 
gerous living—a time when the value of 
human life is apt to be regarded rather 
lightly — a time when danger is courted 
rather than averted. So we might well ask 
why, at a time when tales of heroism are the 
order of the day, we should be prattling 
about the relatively unspectacular hazards 
on the home front. 

The American Vocational Association for 
years has recognized the importance of 
safety training instruction in vocational edu- 
cation. Therefore, it seemed particularly 
apropos that a special industrial education 
session at the December A.V.A. Toledo Con- 
vention be devoted to discussion of “Train- 
ing for Safety.” 

It was pointed out during this session by 
Gordon C. Graham, Supervisor of Safety 
Education, Detroit Board of Education, 
that— 


Modern war is far more dependent on home 
front activities than in previous conflicts. 
Estimates have indicated that approximately 
eighteen non-combatant workers are needed 
on the home front to maintain each person 
on the fighting front. Thus, any events which 
interrupt the activities of those whose jobs 
maintain fighting forces is of utmost impor- 
tance in the national war effort. 


[) ist the wartime emergency there 


Thirty years of accident prevention ac- 
tivities have demonstrated the extensive 
relationship between accidents, lost man- 
hours, and serious interruptions to produc- 
tion. In fact, the importance of accident 
prevention during the wartime emergency 
has been recognized to the extent that 
President Roosevelt recently issued a proc- 
lamation calling upon the nation to exert 
every effort in reducing this serious drain to 
our fighting power. 


What, then, is the role of the vocational 
instructor in this intensified program of in- 
dustrial safety? With vocational teachers 


instructing untold thousands of trainees who 
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€ Since Pearl Harbor, more Americans 
were lost to the war effort through acci- 
dents on the home front than were killed, 
wounded, captured or reported missing in 
military and naval operations, according 
to an early January announcement by the 
War Manpower Commission. The Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, through its 
Executive Committee, has taken steps to 
do its share in reducing the number of 
accidents in home and factory, farm and 
school. There is being set up a Joint 
Safety Education Committee representing 
the A.V.A. and the National Safety Council 
to explore all phases of safety education 
that can be utilized through instruction 
in the vocational and practical arts class- 
rooms and shops. Appointment of five 
A.V.A. members to such a committee was 
authorized by the A.V.A. Executive Com- 
mittee at the Toledo Conference. The per- 
sonnel of the Committee will be announced 
shortly. 








are daily entering our war industries, the 
opportunity to prevent many industrial ac- 
cidents through our adequate safety instruc- 
tion of these trainees is a clear-cut means of 
contributing directly to the success of the 
war effort. Time, in terms of man-hours, 
has never been more precious than now. Ac- 
cidents are a deterrent to the war effort 
because: 

1. Accidents are the first cause of death to 
males from twenty-three to thirty-eight 
years of age. 

2. Accidents are killing fifty 
workmen a year. 

3. Accidents are costing our country $4,- 
000,000,000 a year. 

4. The lost man-days from accidents are 
sufficient to produce 23,000 heavy bombers— 
enough bombers so that, if they were flying 
past a given point at the rate of one a 
minute, twenty-four hours a day, it would 
take sixteen days for this air armada to 
pass in review. 


thousand 


Wayne P. Hughes, Assistant Professor of 
Industrial Arts Education, Eastern [Illinois 
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State Teachers College, in addressing the 
group said: 

If it is the purpose of vocational educa- 
tion to train for industrial competency, then 
safety instruction should be an integral part 
of the teaching instruction. 

We shall not get far in such a program of 
competency if the individual, through an 
educational omission, suffers the loss or the 
impaired function of a member. Too many 
of us have assumed that we are doing an 
adequate job of safety instruction when we 
formulate some shop rules or insert a few 
safety axioms in our courses of study and 
operation sheets, and are blessed with the 
absence of a serious accidental injury during 
the training period. 


In Hughes’ opinion, any good program of 
shop safety education must consider the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The Accident Situation 
a. Accident reporting 
b. Accident analysis 
2. Physical Conditions in which the trainee 
must work. 
3. The Trainee 
4. The Instructional Program 


BuLuetin “Tatton MaApDE” 


Evelyn K. Messer, Local Director of Trade 
and Industrial Education, Tallahassee, Flor- 
ida, stressed the value of Bulletin 279, Train- 
ing for Safety, published by the State Board 
of Control for Vocational Education at Lan- 
sing, Michigan, as an adjunct to accident 
prevention instruction. This bulletin has 
been found to be “tailor-made” to fit the 
training program in Tallahassee. Miss Mes- 
ser emphasized that merely warning trainees 
of hazards and informing them as to safety 
rules is not enough—that these persons must 
actually be trained in the habits of accident 
prevention, and that a systematic plan for 
such instruction should be an integral part 
of any well-organized training program. In- 
structors should check trainees, not only with 
regard to their finished product, skill, and 
knowledge required of the various processes 
of the job, but for the habits necessary to 
the safe performance of that job. 


Points FOR TRAINING 


H. P. Heyne, Safety Engineer for the In- 
dustrial Commission of Ohio, suggested that 


the following points be emphasized in train- 
ing future industrial employees: 

1. The importance of wearing protective 
apparel, goggles, respirators, safety shoes, 
and other similar equipment. 

2. The importance of giving adequate 
First Aid, even to trivial injuries. 

3. The necessity for using at all times the 
safeguards which are provided on all ma- 
chines and equipment. 

4. Supplying workers with printed copies of 
safety rules, so that all employees have a 
definite idea as to what is expected of them 
in the way of safe performance. 

5. A good and wholesome presentation of 
the basic philosophy of safe practices and 
the specific relationship between safety and 
efficiency. 


MarTerRIALS AVAILABLE 


The talks at this safety section evoked 
considerable discussion concerned principally 
with detailed safety instruction procedures. 
In response to an inquiry for safety mate- 
rials, Marian Telford; Director of the Educa- 
tion Division of the National Safety Council, 
indicated that copies of safe practices pam- 
phlets and safety instruction cards covering 
various standard practices with regard to 
safety were now available to instructors 
and could be obtained by writing to her 
office at 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

The war emergency has brought about a 
new and somewhat closer relationship be- 
tween education and industry. This situa- 
tion affords an unusual opportunity for 
each to make a real contribution to the 
other. Schools that isolate their vocational 
programs from the realisms of every-day 
industrial life and fail properly to emphasize 
safe practices, can sabotage the war effort as 
effectively as could be done with dynamite. 
Likewise, industries that fail to support good 
existing local training programs, or fail to 
demand their improvement when the need 
is obvious, can be equally guilty. 

There has never been a better opportunity 
for the schools in general and the voca- 
tional education program in particular to do 
an outstanding public relations job in their 
community. Let us all redouble our efforts 
to provide industry with workers possessing 
desirable skills—remembering that no unsafe 
worker can be considered as skilled. 


She 








cern to home economists and to all 

other educators who would make a 
worthwhile contribution to the war. They 
are: 

1. Manpower—Since all available man- 
power 18 to 45 years of age is needed for 
the armed forces women must take their 
places in civilian services. Also, it is likely 
that within the next year 1 out of 4 women 
from 18 to 45 years of age will be in uniform 
denoting service with the armed forces; 1 
out of 4 will be replacing a man on the 
factory line, farm, or in the store; 1 out 
of 4 will be in volunteer or public service; 
1 out of 4 will be at home with young 
children, the sick, or aged. All this means 
a very different home and community life. 

2. Money is a War Material—The battle 
on the home front will be won or lost in 
terms of the cost of living. The forces 
holding the battle line against inflation in- 
clude all American families. 

3. Family Stock Piles are Important.— 
A knowledge of nutrition is needed to insure 
the best use of food. Rationing means 
many substitutes, but it will still be possible 
for those who know the basic facts of nutri- 
tion to eat the right foods for good nutrition. 
The family stock pile of clothing is 
important, for there is a real shortage of all 
fibers from which clothing is made. In 
addition there is a shortage of machines 
and skilled workers to make civilian clothing. 
Conservation of all clothing on hand is the 
part of wisdom. Services, equipment, and 
shelter for civilians are curtailed for the 
duration. These shortages in the family 
stock piles give home economists an opportu- 
j nity to render a great service to American 
ee families. 





[een significant factors are of con- 





The battle stations and home front tactics 
for home economists are clearly these: 

1. The Market Place—Home economists 
must help homemakers to understand the 
necessity for cooperating in the anti-inflation 


The Challenge to Home Economics in’. . . 


A WARTIME PROGRAM 


JESSIE W. HARRIS 


program, viz: buying under price ceilings or 
doing without; making rationing work by 
hoarding nothing and by refraining from 
exerting pressure where there are shortages. 
Through her buying practices the American 
homemaker can determine whether we shall 
have voluntary or compulsory rationing of 
many items. 

2. The Money Exchange—We do not 
want this war won without us. Let us buy 
war bonds not only to help win the war 
but also to help the return to a peace 
economy. Let us “keep ’em flying now.” 
Let’s save now to “start ’em working” when 
our heroes come marching, sailing, or flying 
home! 

3. The Land—Let us raise all we can if 
we have the land. We who do not live on 
the land must help conserve the food raised 
in our locality. It is not enough to grow 
the food; we must concern ourselves with 
the distribution of this food to the end 
that we make “America strong by making 
all Americans stronger.” ; 

4. The Home—The home economist 

must help to convert the home to a war- 
time basis by teaching nutrition, conserva- 
tion, and budgeting to all. In the past we 
have spent much time teaching people what 
and how to buy; now we must teach them 
how to avoid buying by taking the best care 
of all they have in clothing, equipment, and 
furnishings. Home economists must find a 
way to share their knowledge of nutrition 
with an increasing number of people. 
5. The Community—As women leave 
their homes in unprecedented numbers to go 
into war work, the communities must supply 
more services for more families. The most 
urgent need in communities where industries 
are centered is for nursery schools and 
nurseries, perhaps on a 24-hour day basis. 
Communities must make democracy work 
on both sides of the track. 

6. The School—The school is the agency 
in every community which should help 
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people to convert everyday living to a war- 


time basis. Home economists in the school 
program must convert to a war basis by 
serving not a few girls in high school with 
one to four years of home economics, but 
must reach all students, both boys and girls, 
with the essentials of good nutrition as part 
of an all-out physical fitness program. The 
schools of Washington, D. C., are doing just 
this and it is not only taking all the time 
of their home economics staff but five addi- 
tional staff members. 

Wartime means home economics on an in- 
tensive basis for the younger girls who are 
assuming the responsibilities in many homes 
as home managers. Wartime needs also in- 
clude a responsibility of teaching home 





economics to adults eager to learn how to 
convert their homes to wartime living. 


The war strategy of home economists 
must be that of retreat from some of our 
present positions and ecounter-attacks from 
new positions. We must now teach more 
people to live for Victory and at the same 
time to achieve Victorious Living. Let us 
help the family to secure certain permanent 
net gains from wartime living such as: better 
health; a better position as consumers; 
better communities; better understanding of 
democracy; thrift, a first step to economic 
security; better morale; and a backlog of 
war bonds for successful conversion from 
a wartime to a peacetime economy. 





Readjustments for Wartime 


In ORDER to readjust the state agricultural supervisory 
program to meet the war situation, the state supervisor and his staff must 


accomplish ten items: 


1. He must thoroughly understand the wartime job of the agriculture 


teacher. 


2. He must bring each teacher to a full understanding of wartime 


responsibilities. 


3. He must help the teacher solve the immediate problems, many of 


them now. 


4. He must help the teacher work toward the solution of post-war 


He must provide inspiration for teachers to retain interest of older 


> problems. 

t 5. He must improve the follow-up service for new teachers who have 

1 gone out incompletely trained. 

: 6. 

1 farm boys scon facing induction into the Armed Forces. 

; 7. He must make every professional meeting constructive and direct. 
8. He must provide new teaching aids as “short-cuts” to increasing 

‘ food production. 

. 9. He must deputize work out in the state to responsible teachers. 

y 10. He must reorganize his travel to obtain greatest efficiency. 

st —Juuian A. McPues, Chief, Bureau of Agricultural Education, 

3s California Polytechnic School, San Luis Obispo, California; 

id 





abstracted from an address prepared for delivery at the Toledo 
A.V.A. Convention. 




















VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN WARTIME 


Cc. A. MICHELMAN 


production, and service armies will be 

coming directly from the doors of our 
high schools, any neglect on the part of 
the schools to provide youth with adequate 
information in relation to war service is to 
neglect our duties to youth and to the cause 
of democracy. 

War industry and the armed forces are 
placing an increasing demand on the services 
of students leaving high school. Reduction 
of the age of employment to sixteen years 
virtually means that the next step for many 
of our high school students will be directly 
into employment rather than further train- 
ing. Students need to know where the 
opportunities for work are, the nature of the 
requirements of various jobs, where training 
may be received, and how to obtain a job 
in a war industry. 

Another field concerns jobs on the home 
front. Not all of the boys and girls can 
be naval cadets, army nurses, air ferry pilots, 
welders, or assembly line workers. Many 
are needed for work on farms, in stores, in 
homes, and in the community. Students 
should have information in regard to the 
requirements of these jobs and how to make 
the transition from school life to occupa- 
tional life. Many of these jobs require 
special training. In addition, there are jobs 
“in civilian defense and other activities such 
as the Red Cross, the USO, and the various 
social service organizations. 

The school also has a definite obligation 
to its students in regard to further training 
and vocational opportunities. Many stu- 
dents will make their contribution to the 
war effort by continuing their education in 
some line of special training. Many will 
want to obtain further training after they 
are released from specific war duties. Others 
will need to know how to make the transition 
from war jobs into post-war vocational 
activities most efficiently. Such information 
is available through a great variety of 
sources. Material from many of these is 
free for the asking. A valuable source of 


OO a great portion of our combat, 


information is the special September 1942 
issue of the magazine Occupations, ‘“Voca- 
tional Guidance for Victory.” 

What plan is to be used in the schools for 
making this information available and most 
helpful to the student? It cannot be 
accomplished on the basis of a “business as 
usual” attitude on the part of our school 
administrators, teachers, or counselors. Each 
school will need to work out the methods 
which are most applicable to its own 
organization and facilities. 

For example, special meetings of the entire 
student body or smaller group meetings 
may be conducted in regard to specific types 
and kinds of wartime services. In some 
cases, these might include all of the boys 
or all of the girls, or the boys interested in 
the Navy, or the girls interested in Army 
nursing, or some such similar interest group. 
At these meetings war service information 
could be presented for discussion by well- 
informed speakers. 

Another method is through war service 
counseling. It should be emphasized that 
to make the most effective use of these mate- 
rials requires that they be given a definite 
place in the school program. Simply plac- 
ing them on the school bulletin board or on 
a table in the school library is ineffective. 

It is clearly recognized that no one knows 
all of the answers to the many problems 
which youth face today. If teachers and 
counselors have difficulty in learning the 
answers, isn’t it more than likely that the 
high school students are faced with a still 
greater dilemma? One of the best methods 
of reducing this difficulty is for a complete 
pooling of information from many different 
sources. This means that there should be a 
clearing-house of information between teach- 
ers, counselors, school administrators, federal 
and state guidance services—in fact, all per- 
sons and services which are engaged in war- 
time guidance. By complete cooperation on 
the part of all concerned, we can help each 
other do a much better job in helping the 
high school student. 
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Industrial Arts in the Post-War Era 


From the Supervisor’s Point of View 
VERNE L. PICKENS 


UR first task in dealing with the post- 
Q war period is to try to foresee its out- 

line. This calls for fearless, bold, im- 
aginative thinking. The more of us who 
guess, and think, and speak, and write about 
the possibilities, the greater are the chances 
of evolving a plan of education which will 
function in the post-war society. 

No one can give an exact description of 
the future of industrial arts education. There 
are, however, certain things that the plan 
should include. It should provide for means 
or inducements to get a great number of our 
best young men to enter the profession of 
teaching. Carefully laid plans and a cur- 
riculum scientifically built are only partially 
effective without the services of top-flight 
teachers. 

Let us give these potential industrial arts 
teachers: 


1. The same general education required of 
other teachers so that all of them will have 
a common meeting place in their thinking 
and discussions. 

2. At least a minor in mathematics and 
science so that industrial arts and these 
allied subjects may be closely coordinated. 

3. Training in art and design applied to 
industrial arts. 

4. A wide general shop experience with 
much experimenting and designing with new 
materials and machines. 

5. Training which will develop the desire 
and ability to experiment, to try new ma- 
terials and techniques. (This is not to be 
confused with tinkering.) 

6. Training in sociology to make them 
sensitive to the industrial and social trends 
and needs of their community. 

7. Work experience in industry; if pos- 
sible, in their major fields; but in any event, 
work experience. This work experience 
should be a part of their college require- 
ments, with placement and supervision by 
college coordinators. 

8. A sound basic training in vocational 

~ guidance. 

9. A thorough course in general and in- 
dustrial safety practices. 


We shall hope to see handwork in every 
grade of every elementary school—with the 
classroom teacher using it as a medium to 
make other subjects more meaningful, as a 
means of giving industrial and social informa- 
tion and of: opening up many new areas in 
which pupils may choose activities for leisure 
time. 

We shall hope to see funds furnished so 
that every boy and girl at the junior high 
level, rural or urban, can participate in a 
broadened program which will stress safety, 
and “consumer literacy,” and which will in- 
clude planning and graphic arts; plastics; 
electricity and communication; general 
metals; woods; crafts; power and machines; 
elements of aeronautics; and industrial and 
occupational information. 

In such a set-up there should be young 
men especially trained in the techniques of 
handling boys and girls of the junior high 
school age; young men in sympathy with the 
curiosity, the experimental attitude of such 
pupils; young men skilled in several fields, 
possessed of wide knowledge in the sort of 
things boys ask about. 

At the senior high school level, we shall 
see two phases of industrial arts offered as 
electives: first, a continuation of the general 
type of shop for those who want to work 
in several areas for leisure time benefits; 
second, a more specialized shop work for 
those whose cumulative guidance cards show 
that they can profitably continue this type of 
training. Although this work will be more 
specialized it will still be broad enough to 
include family skills, such as those found 
in general metals and the general field of 
electricity or aeronautics. 

It is essential that our youth develop 
proper work habits and proper attitudes 
toward honest labor at an early age. We, 
in industrial arts, can do much with our 
shop program, to give this training and pre- 
pare and guide youth into proper paths— 
into trade or technical school, industry, or 
college. 
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Trends in War Production... 


TRAINING FOR WOMEN 


ORE than a year ago women began 
M to enter war industries. Headlines 

carried the news. Employers were 
apprehensive. Some Congressmen saw the 
doom of the American Home if housewives 
left homes for factories. Male workers saw 
(in fancy’s eye) their jobs snatched from 
them as women displaced them. Their fear 
of this new idea was based upon two opin- 
ions, neither one founded upon fact: one, 
that women have no mechanical ability ; 
the other, that women are a distracting in- 
fluence in industry. 

But necessity was at the helm. Employers 
knew that women would have to be em- 
ployed as men were drawn into the armed 
forces. A few industries reluctantly admitted 
women into aircraft work. They would be 
used in electrical assembly, sheet metal work 
and even in some machine shops. What of 
welding and shipyard work? The answer 
was usually indulgent laughter. As soon ex- 
pect women to service planes for men to 
fly as to wield welding torches or combat 
the roughness of shipyard work. 

That, then, was “Woman’s Place.” How- 
ever, time marched on. As men have been 
drawn from industry in increasing numbers, 
women have replaced (not displaced) them. 
To expedite this, jobs have been broken 
down to the simplest of operations which 
new workers can learn quickly. 

But now it’s December 1942. A year has 
gone since Pearl Harbor. Women do have 
inechanical ability. ‘Women are not a dis- 
tracting influence in industry (if there is 
adequate supervision and if personnel policies 
are sound). Women are working side by 
side with men turning out production. Let 
us take a quick tour to see some of the 
work they are doing, work for which they 
have been trained in our Vocational School 
War Production Training Classes. 

Across the Sound from Seattle, women are 
working amid the noise and dirt of the 
Puget Navy Yard. One woman operates a 
tremendous crane, Actually it’s not difficult 


AUGUSTA H. CLAWSON 


—just a push button and lever job—but it 
requires care. In the same yard women 
are operating turret lathes, engraving ma- 
chines, and sensitive drills. In the ship- 
fitting shops they are using drill press and 
cold saw, and operating the hydraulic press. 
For all these tasks training is streamlined 
to the job. 

At Vultee Aircraft in Southern California 
women trained in the surrounding trade 
schools are doing almost every type of job 
in the plant. They are assembling wires for 
instrument panels, a bewildering maze of 
wires; they are driving rivet guns, forming 
sheet metal, heat-treating and testing metals, 
crawling in and out of the fuselage, working 
on final assembly and inspection. 

In Georgia, women are working in a fuse 
plant, weighing powder for detonators. On 
the assembly line the firm uses two older 
women with each four younger ones. There 
is no maximum age limit. The workers are 
expected to weigh powder for eight detona- 
tors a minute and measurements must be 
absolutely accurate. Because explosives can- 
not be handled in the training school, trainees 
practice with sand and thus gain judgment 
and speed. 

Welding—that field that was so tightly 
closed to women—has burst wide open. The 
Oregon shipyards have ordered 1,000 women 
ship welders. Daily we see alert, patriotic 
women don heavy, cumbersome clothes to 
protect from hot métal, pull the welders’ 
helmets over glamorous curls, and there in 
a world by themselves watch the pool of 
molten metal flow as they direct its course 
with flaming torches. Even on the shipways, 
women are welding. They were placed there 
as a temporary expedient when there was a 
shortage of men. They’re still there. 

Women have invaded the foundries, too. 
In Oregon, New York, and in Florida women 
are taught core-making. This is not such a 
far cry from the same skill that turned out 
cookies in fantastic shapes. In fact, much 
of this war production work is an easy 
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transfer of skills from women’s more usual 
occupations. The dressmaker who has 
handled patterns finds that a template is 
just a metal pattern. The woman who could 
apply nail polish smoothly finds that she can 
make the solder flow with equal smoothness 
as she assembles wires on an instrument 
panel. The can-opener is an_ excellent 
example of the principle of levers. 

As the use of women has been doubled 
and tripled, employers are discarding former 
rules of selection. Elaborate testing pro- 
grams are disappearing. Age specifications 
are changing. The early pattern of 18-35 in 
age, not over 5/9” in height and not more 
than 2%, pounds per inch of height is ob- 
solete. Potential ability as a worker is what 
counts. Past experience, present aptitudes, 
and personal interviews help to determine 
such, abilities. 

As the door is opening to older women 
so is it opening to married women and to 
Negro women. A job rate of pay is slowly 
replacing the old sex rate of pay. In the 
newer plants, in particular, women doing 
the same work as men receive the same 
wages. 

Training that is sound must keep pace 
with the market for which it trains. To 
speed the training of women to meet war 
needs over the last twelve months, courses 
have been shortened. Those starting at eight 
weeks have dropped -to six and then to four. 
We are cutting out frills and giving only 
what is necessary to prepare the worker 
to do effectively the operation for which she 
is to be hired. This is not the time to train 
all-round craftsmen. 

This last year has taught us the need for 
emphasis upon nomenclature and drill. 
Because women have not been familiar with 
the vocabulary of tools, they must now make 
up for lost time. Each trainee must requisi- 
tion tools by name from the tool crib and 
must know the names of machines and parts. 
She must be drilled in the proper positions 
of hand tools. 


Sarety EMPHASIZED 


We are stressing safety m our training, 
and we must continue to do so without let- 
up. Women new to machine shops do not 
realize that a loose belt or cuff or pocket ean 
pull a person into a machine to be mangled. 
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A novice with a drill press does not know 
that the moving machinery creates an attrac- 
tion that sucks the hair toward the revolving 
drill and that a serious scalping can result. 
A woman who has never removed her wed- 
ding ring must realize that sentiment can 
cost her her finger if that ring catches on 
some piece of machinery and does not release 
the hand until too late. Open-toed shoes 
invite injury from metal scraps, heavy stock, 
and spraying acid. We must refuse to allow 
a worker to approach a machine unless she 
is safely dressed for the job. 

A recent growing trend is that of training 
on production. Industry selects the trainees, 
puts them on the payroll and sends them to 
the schools for training. They work on pro- 
duction which is returned to the company. 
Trainees are thus sure of employment, 
training is more realistic, and material is 
conserved. Constant care is taken to pre- 
vent the subordination of training to pro- 
duction. 

With all these changes and developments 
the situation has, in a way, reversed itself. 
Last year we were trying to sell to industry 
the idea of using women. Today industry is 
sold. In fact more women are needed than 
have volunteered. Today we are faced with 
the urgency of selling to women the idea 
of entering industry. A year ago we were 
busy initiating and establishing the training. 
This year we must concentrate on improving 
the quality and efficiency of our training. 

We must realize there is almost no job 
women cannot do. It may be we shall have 
to use women on almost every type of job. 
Therefore we must be prepared, we must be 
flexible in our training, and be ready to meet 
a new need as quickly as it occurs. 

We must accept the fact that women are 
and will continue coming into jobs of super- 
vision. We should watch for potential 
leadership and develop it whether for lead- 
women, forewomen and supervisors in indus- 
try, or for instructors and coordinators in 
the training program. 

We must provide adequate teacher train- 
ing. Inexperienced teachers plus women 
trainees inexperienced in industrial work can 
be a disastrous combination unless there is 
a sound teacher training program. 

Victory depends upon the effective use 
of our Manpower and Womanpower. 


What Vocational Agriculture is Doing to... 


MEET THE WAR 


REPARATION of this national sum- 
P mary of accomplishments on what we 
are doing to meet the war situation 
involved a culling of the annual descriptive 
reports of State Boards for Vocational 
Education. Before presenting the findings, 
however, it should be said that Secretary 
of Agriculture Wickard put the vocational 
agriculture workers of this country “on the 
spot” by presenting them with the greatest 
challenge for accomplishments in the present 
war effort when he wrote to the U. &. 
Commissioner of Education: 


It is my hope that the 9,000 teachers of 
vocational agriculture in the Nation will in- 
clude this Food-for-Freedom Program in 
their plan of work for this year. .. . I believe 
the vocational teachers can render a real 
service to the farmers and to the Nation 
by assisting the farm families they are serv- 
ing in their school communities to improve 
their feeding and management methods in 
milk production and pork production, as 
well as the production of other commodities 
desired. . . . I also hope that the facilities 
of the shops in the vocational agriculture 
schools in the Nation, as well as the services 
of the teachers, may be used in our cam- 
paign to repair farm machinery. . .. As 
agriculture’s representative on the Federal 
Advisory Board for Vocational Education, I 
shall appreciate your full cooperation in 
these programs. 


We have accepted and are meeting this 
challenge. 

Last year under the OSY program, 
school administrators as never before ex- 
pressed an interest in this type of training. 
Many stated they were of the opinion that 
such instruction should have been offered 
many years before. Some expressed a desire 
that this type of training become a per- 
manent part of the program of vocational 
education in agriculture. Public approval 


of defense education and training for out- 


of-school rural youth is extremely evident. 
The total number of courses to June 30, 


SITUATION 


Cc. H. LANE 


1942 for the year 1941 was 34,207, offered 
in 46 States, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
District of Columbia. Of these, 5,615 were 
held in rural centers located in 2,246 
counties. 

We are now bent on ways and means 
of making our contribution toward winning 
the war. In doing this, we have discovered 
new needs growing out of last year’s OSY 
program: (1) The manufacture of new farm 
machinery and equipment has been greatly 
reduced; (2) farm machinery must be re- 
paired to give more years of service, cover 
more acres, and be used longer hours per 
day; (3) fewer farm workers on farms re- 
quires that farm machinery and equipment 
be kept in No. 1 shape in order to meet 
the demands of the Food-for-Freedom pro- 
gram; (4) trained rural youth have been 
much in demand by war industries; (5) 
mechanics in rural areas have gone into 
the armed forces and war industries, so 
new men must be trained to take their 
places. 

Reports to the U. 8. Office of Education 
for last year show that the most important 
developmet in connection with vocational 
agriculture has been a further clarification 
of teaching objectives, readjustments to 
specific conditions imposed by a nation at 
war, and the maintenance of instructional 
results and teacher qualifications. 

A new concept of the possibilities of 
vocational agriculture is entering the con- 
sciousness of school officers as a result of 
the widespread interest in _ vocational 
agriculture brought about by the services 
that teachers of agriculture are rendering 
in connection with the Food-for-Freedom 
program and in the repair and care of 
farm machinery. 

There is evidence of growing interest in 
elementary education in agriculture. The 
two-'most important areas’at this level are 
problems in conservation ‘and - victory 


“gardens ‘in relation to the war effort. All 
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of the states report a critical situation in 
connection with farm labor and teachers of 
agriculture are doing what they can to 
alleviate the situation. 

The emphasis being placed on increased 
production of certain farm commodities in 
the face of the farm labor shortage and 
limited transportation facilities has placed 
additional responsibilities on teachers of 
agriculture. The increased demands on 
their time has made it imperative that 
they budget their time, plan their work 
more effectively, and organize their programs 
and communities so that some of their 
responsibilities may be delegated to neigh- 
borhood leaders. These new problems have 
magnified the conscious value of teachers 
of agriculture on the part of the farm 
people and those held responsible for the 
administration of war production programs. 
Under the pressure of these problems, the 
teacher of agriculture is taking on a new 
} sense of responsibility as a community 
leader and community morale builder. 


Hicu Scuoot Boys on Farms 


State reports show that a number of 
teachers have been acting as volunteer farm 
placement supervisors for the U. 8S. Employ- 
ment Service. In one of the smaller states, 
teachers of agriculture placed 1,430 high 
school boys on farms during the last four 
months of the fiscal year. The state de- 
partment of education and teachers co- 
operated with the U. S. Employment Ser- 
vice in a state survey for youths to work 
on farms. 

Many states report the functioning of 
advisory committees in connection with the 
war effort. One state supervisor wrote all 
of his teachers urging that each have an 
advisory committee. He said, “Today the 
special problems of the agricultural teacher 
are too great for him to attempt solutions 
without help.” It was suggested that there 
be two or three farmers, and representa- 
tives of business, education, labor, service 
clubs, farm organizations, and probably one 
woman on each committee, with a maximum 
membership of eight. 

. Joint community programs have been 
planned throughout the country in many 
schools having departments of agriculture 
and home economics. Joint programs in- 


clude work with all-day, part-time, and 
adult groups with emphasis on the “live-at- 
home” program, and, where possible, in- 
creased production of agricultural com- 
modities for market. 

There were many interesting develop- 
ments in the use of urban boys and girls 
on farms to help meet the farm labor 
shortage. For example, boys from Baltimore 
were trained in a nearby institution with 
the advice and counsel of many agencies. 
Washington, D. C., boys were trained on 
individual farms and housed in camps at 
public high schools in cooperation with the 
Washington city schools, the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, the NYA, the county 
superintendent of schools, the Board of 
Education, county school people, the county 
agent, the Extension Service of the Uni- 
versity, the state supervisor of agriculture, 
and other public spirited persons. Both 
ventures were remarkable in that neither 
could have been inaugurated and operated 
by any single participating agency. In one 
state, and possibly there are others, the 
state department of education saw fit to 
employ one of its most competent agricultur- 
al teachers to devote his entire time last 
spring and summer to working with school 
officials and others in a state-wide effort 
to use school boys and girls on farms where 
labor was needed. 

According to a national summary of war- 
time activities of the Future Farmers of 
America, this organization has made an out- 
standing contribution.* At least 49,408 
members of the F.F.A. are serving in the 
armed forces of the United States. 

Our country is now launched upon the 
greatest food production program in the 
history of the world. With adequate farm 
labor, the goals set for increases in the 
production of eggs, pork, beef, and other 
products will be met. In achieving these 
goals, farmers need the help of the 9,000 
teachers of vocational agriculture. There 
are sufficient funds under the rural war pro- 
duction training program to make possible 
the achievement of the high expectations 
included in the challenge of the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 


*See Page 158, A.V.A. JourNAL for Septem- 
ber, 1942. 





Every Salesperson a Wartime... 


GOOD-WILL AMBASSADOR 


and twenty-five are rapidly being 

drained from the distributive occupa- 
tions to enter war work and the armed 
forces. This drain will continue for the 
duration. Distributive businesses are there- 
fore left to the very young and the old. Both 
groups have unexpected potentialities when 
adequately trained. The young are enthusias- 
tic because they are approaching their first 
jobs; the old are enthusiastic because they 
are once again needed to do useful work. 

In every community high school students 
can be trained to meet the seasonal peak 
needs of retailers. Retail selling classes, both 
for purposes of securing part-time as well 
as cooperative part-time trainees, may be 
built up through personal interviews with 
those high school students now working in 
the stores on a casual, personal interest basis. 
Generally speaking, it will be found that 
the stores of a community will support such 
a recruitment program by placing special 
emphasis upon the value of training. House- 
wives and older women have been success- 
fully trained as wrappers and to replace 
men in grocery work and shoe selling, and 
to operate elevators in office buildings and 
department stores. 

There are many other fields for train- 
ing in the distributive occupations in which 
we can aid the all-out war effort in keep- 
ing with local employment demands. Cur- 
rent needs, for example, indicate excellent 
opportunities in waitress training programs, 
grocery, drug, and service station operator 
programs. 

To insure the success of pre-employment 
training for salespeople we need to recruit 
trainees by dramatizing our training pro- 
gram and job opportunities. We need care- 
fully to plan short courses of instruction in 
order that all training may be universally 
acceptable. Such a course of study should 
incorporate pertinent suggestions made both 
by educational directors and employment 
managers of the participating — stores. 


Mt between the ages of eighteen 


MRS. FRANKIE SCHMITZ 


Opportunities should be provided for frank 
discussion and practice of wartime selling 
problems and essential skills. We need 
continually to coordinate with the store 
owners and managers, with trade association 
representatives and with labor groups in 
order to maintain a realistic, practical, and 
dynamic program; we need to select rec- 
ognized experts as teachers, and finally we 
need continually to follow up and check up. 

In all fields of distributive occupations we 
must anticipate continued turnover at a 
rapid rate for the duration. As our young 
people grow older they will be drained into 
war industries and the armed forces. This 
will necessitate more training. Our older 
people may not be able to keep up the § 
steady pace of full-time work and further | 
replacement training will be needed. There 
seems no sign in the immediate future of a 
let-up, even though merchandise on the 
shelves should become scarce. 


THE CHALLENGE 


The challenge is for leaders in the field | 
of distributive education to maintain an | 
optimistic attitude, to be creative in their | 
approach to their job and to work as they 
have never worked before. Salespeople will | 
continue to be in a strategic position to build | 
home front morale; wartime selling will con- | 
tinue to be a problem that is imminent with | 
every one of us for the duration. 

Practically every able-bodied person in 
our various communities has occasion to go 
into stores daily or at least several times 
a week. Visualize the effect upon our home 
front morale if every salesperson were 
trained to act as a good-will ambassador ta 
each customer, to take a personal, friendly 
interest in her shopping problems, and to 
send her away feeling happier than when 
she came into the store! To the extent 
that we can contribute to this end through 
our training programs we shall have made 
our contribution both to the war effort and 
to the better post-war world. 
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The Need for Home Economics . . . 


RESEARCH IN WARTIME 


the progress of home economics would 

be determined to a large extent by the 
quality of the research work in the field— 
in education as well as in nutrition and other 
subject matter areas. Recent visits to col- 
leges in the Middle West, under the joint 
sponsorship of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association and the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, have shown the need for research 
in higher education, especially in these war 
days when it is imperative that we work 
at maximum efficiency. 

The time seems to be at hand when the 
requirements for vocational certification in 
home economics should be studied seriously. 
At present, the smaller colleges find it almost 
impossible to be approved for training 
teachers for departments reimbursed from 
federal funds without setting up a rigid pro- 
gram which practically precludes free elec- 
tion of courses. Also, because the small col- 
leges are unable to offer many different lines 
of specialization, the tendency is to force 
practically every home economics student 
into the course preparing vocational teachers. 

Many state requirements do not seem to 
be in line with current thinking regarding 
the best preparation for secondary school 
teaching. There is frequently a tendency 
to postpone courses in foods and nutrition 
until after certain science prerequisites have 
been met, with the result that very few 
students ever reach these important courses. 

The war is making clear that the colleges 


Tite conviction has been growing that 


CLARA M. BROWN 


are going to have to shorten the training 
period in professions in which people are so 
terribly needed in the war effort. Accelera- 
tion through omission of vacations and added 
summer terms is not enough. How much 
science could be eliminated from the train- 
ing of nurses and dietitians? The colleges 
which seem to be weathering the present 
crisis best are those in which investigations 
have been going on over a period of years, 
and where the results of each study are con- 
sidered in the light of their implications for 
improving the educational program in that 
college. 

A revolution in collegiate education is ap- 
parently under way. In the new regime 
home economics may play a vital part or be 
lost in the reshuffling which will take place. 
Some of the forward-looking practices found 
in the colleges recently visited are: 

A fused course in biological science involv- 
ing zodlogy, botany, physiology, bacteriology, 
community health and genetics in one col- 
lege and excellent courses in physiology and 
in bacteriology with no prerequisites in 
another college; an orientation course in 
Modern Home Life which students described 
with shining eyes; a course in house plan- 
ning taught by a Negro architect fired with 
the desire to improve the housing of his 
race; a college in which the President is so 
impressed by what home economics is accom- 
plishing that he expects within five years 
that all men and women in that college will 
have some contact with home and family 
life education. 








New A.V.A. Home Economics Bulletin Available 
A twenty-page pamphlet entitled The Carry-Over Into Homes of the Teaching 
of Family Living to In-School and Out-of-School Youth has been prepared by 
a special committee of the Home Economics Section of the A.V.A. Copies may 
be obtained from the American Vocational Association, 1010 Vermont Avenue, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Single copies, twenty cents; ten or more copies to 
one address, fifteen cents each. 








Trends in the Preparation of . 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS TEACHERS 


“Trends in the Preparation of 

Industrial Arts Teachers” are based 
upon letters of inquiry sent to fifty-five 
teacher training institutions located in thirty- 
two states in all sections of the United 
States. 

The first important fact noted from the 
replies is the growing importance of the 
state teachers college as a source of supply 
of industrial arts teachers. These institu- 
tions have taken the place of the endowed 
institutions, and to some extent, the state 
university, as the undergraduate training 
station of the industrial arts teacher. In- 
dications are that many of these colleges will 
add an additional year of graduate study 
leading to the Master’s degree. 

The second type of institution assuming 
a larger place is the state agricultural and 
mechanical college. These institutions, with 
their background of engineering education, 
are developing both graduate and under- 
graduate curricula. 

The state university appears to be shift- 
ing its emphasis to the graduate field with 
particular attention to preparation for ad- 
ministrative and supervisory positions and 
to teaching duties in colleges or universities. 

The old two-year programs of training 
have almost disappeared. The minimum 
now is four years. The minimum credit for 
a major has been rising. It is now from 30 
to 40 hours. Opportunities for a “minor” 
in industrial arts are being made available. 
A tendency to reduce the total credits in 
industrial arts to less than 50 per cent of 
degree requirements is noticed. 

Points of emphasis tend to vary with the 
type of institution as follows: 


1. The State A. & M. Colleges tend to 
stress the engineering type of approach with 
mathematics and science predominant. 

2. The Teachers Colleges give greater em- 
phasis to courses in education with social 
studies also prominent. 

3. The “general shop” idea tends to cause 


p—": presented in this summary of 


ALBERT F. SIEPERT 


diversity in training to give teachers at 

least limited competence in several fields. 

4. The high school teachers are being ex- 
pected to bring greater technical skill and 
knowledge in a more narrow field of spe- 
cialization. 

5. New topics or subjects are still being 
added to the industrial field, e.g., aeronautics, 
textiles, power, ceramics, etc. 

6. Preparation of vocational teachers for 
trades and industry is finding increasing 
recognition. 

In a number of instances, state groups 
of teachers have been at work to provide a 
more adequate presentation and to promote 
the position of industrial arts in the public 
schools. Published reports are influencing 
the practices of the schools and the prep- 
aration of teachers. 

The publication by Verne C. Fryklund 
entitled Industrial Arts Teacher Education 
is a scholarly report worthy of study by all 
teacher trainers. The several reports of 
Epsilon Pi Tau make a distinct- contribution 
to present practice as well as the philosophy 
of industrial arts. The anniversary volume 
of the Manual Arts Conference, Industrial 
Arts in Modern Education, has brought the 
subject to a wide audience outside of the 
strictly industrial arts group. 

The bulletin, Standards of Attainment in 
Industrial Arts Teaching, presented by a 
Committee of the American Vocational 
Association, has had wide distribution and 
has influenced the work of many teachers. 


PROBLEMS PRESENTED 


_ 1. The war emphasis upon technical train- 
ing is bringing a considerable volume of 
material dealing with teaching problems. 
There is some danger that undue pressure to 
meet apparent immediate needs may unduly 
hamper the program. How can we meet al] 
demands and keep our sense of balance? 

2. How can we prepare teachers for the 
smaller school systems, many of which have 
a general shop or call for varied teaching 
fields, and at the same time prepare the 
candidate for the larger school systems? 

3. What shall be our attitude and practice 


(Concluded on page 31) 
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A. V. A. Committee Contributes to... 


PRE-INDUCTION TRAINING 


HEN the U. S. War Department 
W undertook its Pre-Induction Train- 

ing activities, it was quickly rec- 
ognized by vocational education leaders 
that the thousands of vocational schools of 
the country were already providing impor- 
tant training that would be of great 
assistance to secondary school youths and 
others subject to call for military service. 
It was also recognized that additional courses 
and services, valuable as pre-induction train- 
ing aids, readily could be identified and 
organized as needed for day and evening 
school groups. 

Because of these close contacts with a 
vital wartime activity, the American Voca- 
tional Association, through its Executive 
Committee, at the A.V.A. Toledo Convention, 
offered its services to the War Department 
in the development of the pre-induction 
training program. 

The A.V.A for nearly a year has been 
directly assisting in the planning of the 
Pre-Induction Training Program of the 
War Department’s Civilian Personnel Divi- 
sion, Services of Supply, through the efforts 
of L. H. Dennis, A.V.A. Executive Secretary, 
serving in the capacity of special consultant 
to the War Department. He has attended 
frequent conferences of staff members and 
others called in by the Pre-Induction Train- 
ing Section of which Merwin M. Peake is 
chief. 


A.V.A. Orrer ACCEPTED 


The offer of the A.V.A. to provide further 
assistance through appointment of an A.V.A. 
Pre-Induction Training Committee was 
cordially accepted by Mr. Peake. Members 
of the A.V.A. Committee on December 
19, within two weeks of the time of their 
appointment, met in Washington with Mr. 
Peake and members of his staff. R. V. 
Billington, Executive Assistant in Vocational 
Education, U. S. Office of Education, and 


AN A.V.A. REPORT 


Executive Secretary Dennis met with the 
group in the capacity of advisors. 

At this meeting it was suggested that 
the U. S. Office of Education secure the 
temporary loan of the services of a qualified 
vocational man to assist in the preparation 
of material covering the vocational train- 
ing phases of the pre-induction training 
program. Commissioner Studebaker and 
Assistant Commissioner Wright immediately 
responded favorably to this suggestion, with 
the result that Charles F. Zinn, of the 
State Industrial Education staff in 
Pennsylvania, arrived in Washington early 
on December 31 and started to work in 
the Vocational Division of the U. S. office 
of Education. 


PUBLICATION EXPECTED 


Mr. Zinn has worked under the auspices 
of the U. S. Office of Education and in 
cooperation with Mr. Peake and his staff 
members in the War Department, prepar- 
ing information and suggestions that would 
be of service to the vocational schools in 
conducting their pre-induction training pro- 
grams. It is expected that this material 
will appear shortly as another publication 
in the series of the Pre-Induction Training 
pamphlets. 

The A.V.A. Pre-Induction Training Com- 
mittee is composed of Paul L. Cressman, 
State Director of Vocational Education, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, Chairman; A. B. 
Anderson, State Supervisor of Industrial 
Education, Wilmington, Delaware; O. C. 
Aderhold, University of Georgia, Athens, 
Georgia; and D. J. Howard, Assistant 
Supervisor of Agricultural Education, Win- 
chester, Virginia. 

Dr. Cressman and members of his com- 
mittee are to be commended for the prompt 
and effective manner in which they accepted 
and discharged their assignment given at the 
time of the Toledo A.V.A. Convention. 
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A. V.A Life Memberships Announced at Toledo 


URING the year 1942 twenty-four persons 

became life members of the American Vo- 
cational Association. Four life members were 
announced in the September 1942 number of 
the A.V.A. JournaLt—F. T. Struck, A. S. Hur- 
rell, R. H. Thomas, and Verd Peterson. At a 
North Atlantic Regional Conference in Phila- 
delphia on April 4,.a life membership was pre- 
sented to George A. McGarvey, Regional 
Agent, Trade and Industrial Education, North 
Atlantic Region, U. 8S. Office of Education. It 
was presented by members of the professional 
staff of the office of the North Atlantic Region, 
U. 8. Office of Education. 

One fully paid individual life membership 
was taken out by T. F. Gibson, Administrator, 
Civilian Training Section, Signal Corps, Gen- 
eral Development Laboratories, Fort Mon- 
mouth, New Jersey. Mr. Gibson desired in 
this manner to show his faith in the future of 
the American Vocational Association and voca- 
tional education. 

Eighteen A.V.A. life memberships were pre- 
sented at the Toledo Convention by friends, 
former students, and associates of the follow- 
ing: 

Ratpw A. Howarp, Ohio State Supervisor 
of Agricultural Education. Presented by: 
Ohio Vocational Agriculture Teachers. 

Harry A. TmMANN, Colorado State Director 
of Vocational Education. Presented by: 
Members of the State Board for Vocational 
Education and the staff. 

AntHony M. Gowpsercer, Director, Depart- 
ment of Vocational Teacher Training, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. Presented by: Members 
of Theta Chapter of Iota Lambda Sigma. 

Creo Murtianp, Department of Vocational 
Education, University of Michigan. Presented 
by: Friends and former students. 

Rosert H. Krewson, Principal, Edward Bok 
Vocational School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Presented by: Faculty of the Edward Bok 
Vocational School. 

Currorp H. Ficxs, Supervisor and Coordi- 
nator, War Production Training Program in 
Northern Kentucky, and Director of the Ken- 
ton County Vocational School, Covington, 
Kentucky. Presented by: The staff of the 
Kenton County Vocational School. 


CuHartes V. YoumMAns, Supervisor and Co- 
ordinator of Vocational Training for War Pro- 
duction Workers, Lafayete Trade School, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. Presented by: Staff of 
Lafayette Trade School. 

Carsis Hammonps, Head, Department of 
Agricultural Education, University of Ken- 
tucky. Presented by: The teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture and the staff in agricultural 
education in Kentucky. 

Harotp G. Wrison, State Supervisor of 
Trade and Industrial Education, Frankfort, 
Kentucky. Presented by: The trade and in- 
dustrial education teachers of Kentucky. 

Tuomas L. Hankins, Professor of Indus- 
trial Education, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. Presented by: The trade 
teachers of Kentucky. 

M. D. Mostey, Georgia State Director of 
Vocational Education. Presented by: The 
Georgia Vocational Association. 

EuizaBetH Mayes, Georgia State Supervisor 
of Homemaking Education. Presented by: 
The homemaking teachers of Georgia. 


E. L. Bowsuer, Superintendent of Schools, 
Presented by: Macomber Vo- | 


Toledo, Ohio. 
cational High School. 


Cart T. Correr, Director of National De- | 
fense Training, Toledo Area, Toledo, Ohio. | 


Presented by: His former associates and his 
friends in the field of Industrial Arts. 

F. M. DANNENFELSER, Principal, Macomber 
Vocational High School, Toledo, Ohio. 


vocational education. 

Eruet Woopen, Principal, Harriet Whitney 
Vocational High School, Toledo, Ohio. Pre- 
sented by: The teachers of the Harriet Whit- 
ney Vocational High School, Grace Smith of 
the Grace Smith Cafeteria, and Frank C. 
Schmidt of the Liberty Highway Company. 

Harry BaumMKEr, Coordinator, Macomber 
Vocational High School, Toledo, Ohio. Pre- 
sented by: His friends in Toledo industry and 
the “co-op” boys. 

Harry Paine, University of Cincinnati. Pre- 
sented by: His University associates, friends, 
and former students. 


Pre- § 
sented by: His friends in Toledo industry and } 
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Rickenbacker and the Victory Corps 


Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, Chairman of 
the National Policy Committee of the High 
School Victory Corps, in a press interview 
following a recent meeting of the committee 
declared it was highly essential that “we teach 
our boys and girls to work with their hands 
as well as their heads. They must learn to 
coordinate the two.” He continued: 

“Put a boy on our fighting front and he is 
entirely on his own. Whether he comes back 
or not depends upon his individuality, imagin- 
ation, self-reliance, and simple faith. When 
the war is over the boys who come back will 
be rugged individuals, prepared to revitalize 
and perpetuate the American way of life. 

“The Army and Navy Air Forces, ground 
and flight groups, will need 40 per cent of the 
boys graduating from high school. The land 
service will need 32 per cent and 8 per cent 
will go into the sea service. The remaining 
20 per cent will find their way into production 
and community service. The Victory Corps 



























































































































































































so typifies the kind of training needed that all 
F high school students should go in for it. 
: “If the war were to end tomorrow, Victory 
| Corps training is just as imperative as though 
" the conflict were to last four or five years. 
‘ There is only one immediate future for high 
school youth—to prepare themselves to wage 
. war successfully. If they don’t, there is no 
5. future for this country.” 
Nora: The Victory Corps statement by a 
Rickenbacker es on Page 1 of the current 
ie- issue of the A. V. A. JournaL should be brought 
to the attention of all vocational school boys 
10. and girls. We suggest that teachers and prin- 
Lis cipals post it on classroom or school bulletin 
boards and submit it for reproduction in stu- 
dent publications. Reprints of the Page 1 feature 
er may be obtained from the American Vocational 
; Association, 1010 Vermont Avenue, N. 
re- § Washington, D. C., at 5 cents each; ten or 
nd F more, 3 cents each. “Tue Eprrors. 
eY | Everett D. Packard 
re- 
Lit- With the passing on October 9, 1942 of 
of Everett D. Packard, State Supervisor of De- 
C. fense Training in Connecticut, the A.V.A. lost a 
) staunch supporter and life member. Memorial 
ber §] resolutions adopted at the annual convention 
re- @ of the Connecticut Section of the A.V.A. de- 
and # clared that Mr. Packard, engaged in vocational 
education for nearly twenty-five years, was 
> rT; : 
a an able, fearless leader, a tireless worker, and 
nds, 














a friend whose interest and loyalty never 
wavered.” 














U.S. Chamber Report on Training 


A pamphlet entitled Wartime Vocational 
Training has just been published as a joint 
report of the Committee on Education of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce and its affiliated 
Committee on Education representing the 
American Association of School Administrators. 
The report consists of various recommendations 
on the training of war workers, determined at 
a joint meeting held January 20. Paul H. 
Nystrom, A.V.A. Vice-President for Business 
and Distributive Education, is a member of the 
U. S. Chamber Committee. L. H. Dennis, 
A.V.A. Executive Secretary, and John A. 
McCarthy, AVA Vice-President for Industrial 
Education, served as consultants to the joint 
committee. 

The report presents action on a number of 
matters that are of direct interest to members 
of the A.V.A. Copies may be obtained free by 
addressing the Committee on Education, U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 





News Notes 


A special state committee to investigate 
private trade schools operating for profit in 
Minnesota has made a report, written by 
Charles A. Prosser, Director of William Hood 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute. The report is 
accompanied by an analysis of the laws of five 
states that have recently enacted legislation 
to curb the gyp training schools. 





Generous support and endorsement for voca- 
tional education were contained in the recent 
annual report to the National Grange by Fred 
C. Brenckman, Washington Representative of 
that organization. Copies may be obtained by 
addressing Mr. Brenckman at 14th and H 
Streets, N.W., Washington, D. C. 





The 78rd Annual Convention of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators, 
scheduled for February 26-March 2 in St. Louis, 
was cancelled on January 26 because it seemed 
best that the Association “render complete 
assistance in the efforts to relieve the increas- 
ing burden on public transportation systems.” 





Our Contributors 


L. H. Dennis, Executive Secretary, Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, Washington, D. C. 

H. M. Hamuin, Professor of Agricultural 
Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, IIli- 
nois. 

Cart E. Karistrom, Supervisor of Voca- 
tional Education, Detroit, Michigan. 
Jessie W. Harris, President, American Home 
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Economics Association; Director, School of 
Home Economics, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 

C. A. Micuetman, State Supervisor of Oc- 
cupational Information and Guidance, Spring- 
field, Illinois. 

Verne L. Pickens, Supervisor of Practical 
Arts Education, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Avueusta H. Ciawson, Industrial Education 
for Girls and Women, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

C. H. Lane, Agent, Agricultural Education 
Service, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
2: 

Mrs. Frankie Scumitz, Supervisor of Dis- 
tributive Education, Seattle 
Seattle, Washington. 

Ciara M. Brown, Professor of Home Eco- 
nomics Education, University of Minnesota; 
Member, A.V.A. Committee on Research. 

AvBert F. Srepert, Dean of Education, Brad- 
ley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Illinois. 


Personalities in the News 


Rurus W. Strmson’s manuscript for “The 
History of Agricultural Education,” prepared 
under the auspices of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, is now in the hands of the public printer. 
Because of the war situation, publication will 
be delayed. 


Tuomas H. Quictey, for many years in 
charge of industrial teacher training at the 
Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, and 
a former president of the A.V.A., is now 
Director, U. S. Employment Service in Georgia. 


Guten D. Brown, Professor and Head of 
Industrial Education at the University of 
Maryland, returned to his post last fall after 
more than a year’s leave of absence while 
serving as State NYA Administrator for Mary- 
land and the District of Columbia. He is 
also Acting Supervisor of Trade and Industrial 
Education with the Maryland State Depart- 
ment of Education, on a part-time basis. 


Morris E. Siecer, in charge of evening 
schools and vocational education in the New 
York City Schools for the past twenty-three 
years, has been advanced to Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools in Charge of the Voca- 
tional Schools Division. 

Watrer S. Newman, State Supervisor of 
Agricultural Education: in Virginia, has been 
named Assistant Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. Dowrtt J. Howarp, formerly As- 
sistant State Supervisor of Agricultural Educa- 
tion, has succeeded him as State Supervisor. 


Raymonp V. Lone, Head of the Division 
of School Buildings, Virginia State Department 


Public Schools, 


of Public Instruction, has been made Director 
of the new division of Vocational Training for 
Defense Workers. 


B. H. Van Oor has been promoted from 
Supervisor to State Director of Trade and In- 
dustrial Education in Virginia. 


Cuartes C. Caveny, formerly Director of 
Vocational Education in Altoona, Pa., has 
been commissioned as Lieutenant Commander 
in the U. S. Navy and assigned as Training 
Officer at the Navy Pier, a training center, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Rosert O. SMALL, A.V.A. President in 1940, 
and Massachusetts Director of Vocational Ed- 
ucation since 1913, reached retirement age on 
December 27, 1942. Under a recent state law, 
Dr. Small was asked by Commissioner Downey 
to continue as Associate Director. M. Nor- 
cross Stratton, Assistant Director since 1937, 
has succeeded Dr. Small as Director. 


VerNE C. FryKtunp, of the Industrial Edu- 
cation Department of the University of Minne- 
sota, serving as a Lieutenant Colonel in the 
Army, is head of the Teacher-Training Depart- | 
ment of the Armored Force School, Fort 
Knox, Kentucky. On his staff is Wimu1am J. 
Micueets, Assistant Professor of Industrial 
Education at the University of Missouri. 


T. G. Watrers last summer became State 
Supervisor of Agricultural Education in 
Georgia, succeeding the late L. M. SHerrer. 
C. M. Reep, for 14 consecutive years an agri- | 
cultural teacher in Hart County, was appointed 
Assistant State Supervisor to fill the vacancy | 
caused by the advancement of Mr. Watrers. | 
The office has been moved from Athens to | 
Atlanta. 


EK. F. Dantets, for the past six years State 
Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Education 
in Missouri is now serving as Training Spe- 
cialist at the Wellston Air Depot, Robbins 
Field, Macon, Georgia. Prior to his departure 
from Missouri, vocational teachers, coordi- 
nators, and directors from all parts of the 
state held a farewell luncheon in his honor. 


Puiu L. McNameg, Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Chicago, reports that special 
Christmas gift boxes, each containing fruit 
cake, cookies, and candy made at the Wash- 
burne Trade School, with several packages of 
cigarettes, were sent to 557 apprentices of the 
Chicago trade and technical high schools who 
are now serving in the U. S. Armed Forces. 
Boxes were mailed to all parts of the world. 
More than half a ton of candy was made for 
the purpose. Copies of the school newspaper 
are sent regularly to Washburne apprentices in 
the service—who are not being forgotten! 





THE SHIP sends greetings in appreciation of the fine 
AVA cooperation in aiding their commercial associates 
to enjoy what was possibly one of the best conventions 
the AVA ever had . . . everyone was working for a 
speedy conclusion of the war. The entire gang are all 
good soldiers!—JOHN CLAUDE, Deck Officer. (Right: 
Mr. Sylvester responds to presentation of THE SHIP’S 
1942 citation; Ralph S. Foss, Spokesman.) 


CHARLES WESLEY SYLVESTER...<4 Tribute, 








CHARLES WESLEY SYLVESTER, we of THE SHIP salute you for Distinguished 
Service... 


Vocational Education, the elder, yet ever the youngest daughter of Education, 
first attracted you, thirty-four years ago, in the guise of Manual Training. You 
have been faithful to her, serving her, and in serving her, you have unknowingly 
served your country. 


Because of your faithfulness, our country today is being swiftly and gloriously 
armed and fitted with accoutrements that will resist, divert and punish arrogant 
aggressors that would ignominiously degrade and fetter her. 


In this, your accomplishment—Vocational Education—stands out, now as it 
did in previous ages, regarded breathlessly and with awe by its very mother, 
Education, and her other daughters, the Professions and Industry. 


Your thirty-four years of faithfulness and service to Vocational Education 
should also be likened to regimental colors, proudly borne aloft for all the world 
to see, by your hosts of friends. Its waving streamers bear record of your fields of 
service. Emblazoned on the streamers are the names of Norfolk, Pittsburgh, 
Indianapolis, Springfield, Hammond, and for the Federal Board of Vocational 
Education, Boston, Washington, and Chicago. It was on these fields that you 
built accordingly and carried forward to greater accomplishment. 


Your natal state of Maryland and glorious Baltimore, whose Director of 
Vocational Education you have been for the past twenty years, may have received 
the direct benefits of your wise counsel and direction, yet legions of men and 
women in all parts of our United States, now engaged in vital activities relative 
to the preservation of the American way of life, bear, because of men like you, 
the hallmark of efficient and qualitative accomplishment. 


Your unselfish service as Treasurer of the American Vocational Association 
for the past fourteen years is another exemplification of your sterling character. 


To most of us you have been an ever faithful comrade and friend; tolerant, 
ever helpful, encouraging, sympathetic and understanding. You have given us 
generously of yourself. 


May your future years be many, and may they always be filled with the satis- 
faction that having only one opportunity “to tread this path”, you have always 
tried to “walk well”. 

Charles Wesley Sylvester, again we, the members of THE SHIP, salute you. 


Given under our hand and seal this fourth day of December, 1942 A. D., 
during the thirty-sixth annual convention of the American Vocational Association, 
held in the City of Toledo, Ohio. 





THE SHIP 


CHIEF PIRATE 





Occupational Bulletin of the Selective Service System 


National Headquarters 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 


Washington, D. C. 


December 14, 1942 


OccuPaTIONAL BuLLETIN No. 23 
(Amended December 14, 1942) 
EFFECTIVE: IMMEDIATELY 
Sussect: EpucaTionaL SERVICES 


1. The War Manpower Commission has cer- 
tified that educational services are essential to 
the support of the war effort. 

2. This bulletin covers the following essential 
activities which are considered as included 
within the list attached to Local Board Re- 
lease No. 115, as amended: 

(a) Educational services: Public and private 
industrial vocational training; elementary, sec- 
ondary, and preparatory schools; junior col- 
leges, colleges, universities, and professional 
schools; educational and scientific research 
agencies; and the production of technical and 
vocational training films. 

3. In considering registrants engaged in edu- 
cational services there must be taken into con- 
sideration the following: 

(a) The kind of institution in which the 
registrant is engaged; 

(b) the occupation of the registrant in that 
institution; and 

(c) the classroom studies under the reg- 
istrant’s instruction, supervision, or administra- 
tion jurisdiction. Attached is a list of occupa- 
tions by institutions and classroom studies in 
educational services which require a reasonable 
degree of training, qualification, or skill to 
perform the duties involved. It is the purpose 
of this list to set forth by institutions and class- 
room studies the important occupations in edu- 
cational services which must be filled by per- 
sons capable of performing the duties involved 
in order that the essential portions of the ac- 
tivity may be maintained. Item 4 of the list 
does not include classroom studies but occupa- 
tions which shall be considered in the same 
manner as any other occupations. The entire 
list is confined to occupations which require 
more than six months of training and prepara- 
tion. 

4.In classifying registrants employed in 
these activities, consideration should be given 
to the following: 

(a) The training, qualification, or skill re- 
quired for the proper discharge of the duties in- 
volved in his occupation ; 

(b) the training, qualification, or skill of the 
registrant to engage in his occupation; and 

(ec) the availability of persons with his qual- 
ifications or skill, or who can be trained to his 
qualification, to replace the registrant and the 
time in which such replacement can be made. 

5. This bulletin and attached list amends 


and supersedes Occupational Bulletin No. 23 of 
September 30, 1942. 
Lewis B. HersHey, 
Director. 


Occupational Bulletin No. 23 
Amended 12-14-42 


CriticaAL OccuPATIONS 
Educational Services 


ELEMENTARY, 
ScHOOLS 


(a) Superintendents of elementary, sec- 
ondary and preparatory school systems 
and 

(b) teachers who are engaged in full-time 
instruction in one or more of the fol- 
lowing subjects: 

Physics 

Radio 

Vocational 

Agriculture 
2. Junior Co.ieces, CoLLeces, UNIVERSITIES 
AND PROFESSIONAL ScHooLs, EpucATIONAL 
AND Screntiric ResearcH AGENCIES 


(a) Presidents, Deans, and Registrars in 
junior colleges, colleges, universities, 
and professional schools; 

(b) professors and instructors engaged in 
full-time instruction and research in 
= or more of the following subjects; 
an 

(c) graduate assistants engaged in part- 
time classroom or laboratory instruc- 


SECONDARY AND PREPARATORY 


Aeronautics 
Biology 
Cheinistry 
Mathematics 


tion in one or more of the following | 


subjects for not less than 12 hours per 
week or scientific research certified as 
related to the war effort: 


Agricultural Sciences 
Architecture, Naval 
Astronomy 
ee 

Biology 
Chemistry 
Dentistry Pharmacy 
Engineering Sciences Physics 
Geology Physiology 
Industrial Management Veterinary Sciences 

(Note: By this amendment * only change is the ad- 
dition of subparagraph (c) of 2.) 


Mathematics 

Medicine and Surgery 
Metallurgy 

Meteorology 

Navigation, Aerial & Marine 
Oceanography 


3. Pusiic AND Private INpusTRIAL VocATIONAL 


TRAINING 


(a) Superintendents of public and private 
industrial vocational training ; and 
(b) teachers who are engaged in full-time 
instruction in one or more of the fol- 
lowing subjects designated to prepare 
students for war activities: 
Trade, Vocational and Agricultural 
subjects (such as, Machine Shop 
practice, Aircraft, Sheetmetal Work, 
and simliar subjects) and in Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. 
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4, Propucrion oF TECHNICAL AND VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING FILMS 


(a) Persons engaged full-time and exclu- 
sively in the production of technical 
and vocational training films for the 
Army, Navy and war production in- 
dustries: 


Animator Project Supervisor 
Cameraman Technical Consultant 
Cutter Technical Writer 
Film Editor Sound Engineer 


Some Legislative Proposals 
In the Present Congress 


As of January 22, 1943 


SENATE BILLS 

S. 13—A bill to provide for the training of air-traffic 
control-tower operators. (Introduced by Mr. McCar- 
ran, Nevada) 

S.18—A bill to provide for a temporary adjustment 
of salaries for teachers, school officers, and other em- 
ployees of the Board of Education of the District of 
Columbia for the duration of the war and for six 
months thereafter; and (S.19—D. C. Boundary Line). 
(McCarran, Nevada) 

S. 25—A bill to establish a Division of Aviation Edu- 
cation in the U. S. Office of Education, Federal Secu- 
) rity Agency, and for other purposes. Referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. (McCarran, 
Nevada) 

§.75—A bill to provide for better rural homes and 
farm structures through further endowment of co- 
operative agricultural extension work, agricultural re- 
search, and resident instruction in the land- grant col- 
leges. Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. (Mrs. 
Caraway, Arkansas) 

8. 180—A bill to provide vocational rehabilitation 
education, training, and other services to persons dis- 
abled while members of the armed forces, or disabled 
in war industries or otherwise and to render such 
persons fit for service in war industries, agriculture, 
or other useful civilian industry, and for other pur- 
poses. Committee on Education and Labor. (La- 
— Wisconsin) 

8. 187—A bill to provide for vocational rehabilitation 
+ and the return to civil employment of certain persons 
disabled under circumstances entitling them, after dis- 
charge or separation from the military or naval forces 
of the United States, to a pension or retirement pay. 
Committee on Finance. (Walsh, Massachusetts) 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


H.R. 330—A bill to amend Section 16 of the Act en- 
titled | “An Act to prevent pernicious political activ- 
ities,” approved August 2, 1939, as amended. Re- 
cons to the Committee on the Judiciary. (Intro- 
duced by Mr. Dimond, Alaska) 

H.R. 337—A bill to extend to the Territory of Alaska 
the provisions of certain laws relating to the vocational 
rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry. Com- 
mittee on Education. (Dimond, Alaska) 

H.R. 496—A bill to provide for the education of all 
types of physically handicapped children, to authorize 
an appropriation of money therefor, and to regulate 
its expenditure. Committee on Education. (Angell, 
Oregon) 

H.R. 501—A bill to abolish the National Youth Ad- 
ministration and the Farm Security Administration, 
and for other purposes. Committee on Appropriations. 
(Dirksen, Illinois) 

-R. 699—A bill to provide vocational rehabilitation, 
education, training and other services to persons dis- 
abled while members of the armed forces, or disabled 
in -war industries or through other causes or con- 
genitally disabled, and to render such persons fit for 
services in war industries, agriculture, and other useful 
civilian industry, and for other purposes. Committee 
on Education. (Barden, North Carolina) 

H.R. 700—A bill to establish a Division of Aviation 
Education in the United States Office of Education, 





, Your Part in 
Training for Victory 


The success of your part in TRAINING 
FOR VICTORY depends upon the right 
textbooks. The following fulfill the 
WAR DEPARTMENT requirements: 


ELECTRICITY 
MACHINES 
SHOPWORK 
RADIO 
AUTOMOTIVE MECHANICS 
The authors were selected because 
each is an authority: each has had 
practical experience; each knows how 

to present material to the 
student: and each knows 
what the teacher needs to 
make the courses effective. = 


American BookCompany 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
Boston Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 








Just published 


—a comprehensive 
electrical shop text— 


Perry and Schafebook’s 


FUNDAMENTAL JOBS 
IN ELECTRICITY 


121 carefully selected projects, giving 
students a broad knowledge of elec- 
trical theory and practical applications 
in everyday life. Step-by-step instruc- 
tions and clear illustrations. Sugges- 
tions for care of equipment, explana- 
tion of electrical terms, operation check 
lists, and tests. $2.20 


Send for a copy on approval. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 





(Please mention the A.V.A. JourNaL when replying to advertisements.) 
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For Young MANPOWER in the 
Making! 


SHOP MATHEMATICS AT WORK 
BLUEPRINT READING AT WORK 


By Rogers and Welton 


And still the demand for industrial 
manpower grows! These two books 
were specifically written to help you 
train that manpower. They have no 
frills. They don’t include every- 
thing from paper-hanging to brick- 
laying. They are simple, accurate, 
easy-to-use and easy-to-teach work- 
books which provide just the kind 
and amount of training in these 
fundamental skills required in new 
workers by industry itself. Give 
your boys and girls, today, the 
competence they will need to make 
good in industry—tomorrow! 


Write for complete information. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco 











‘““OLIVER’’ 


HOLLOW CHISEL 
MORTISER 


Ideal for school shops. 
wide range of mortising opera- 
tions, and is easily converted into 


Handles 


a first-class borer. Ball bearing 
motor-on-arbor spindle. Com- 
pact, sturdy design for years of 
continuous, hard use. Latest 
safety devices. Has many exclu- 
sive operating features. 


Write for Full Details 
OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





Federal Security Agency, and for other purposes. Com- 
mitee on Education. (Randolph, West Virginia) 

H.R. 701—A bill to provide for the discovery, intro- 
duction, breeding and testing of agricultural crops for 
utilization in industry and manufacturing and for re- 
placement of surplus agricultural crops through coopera- 
tion of the United States Department of Agriculture 
and the several State agricultural experiment stations. 
Committee on Agriculture. (August H. Andresen, 
Minnesota) 

H.R. 730—A bill to aid in measures for national de- 
fense by the development and testing of new devices 
and materials and by directing natural resources to 
that end, and at all times to increase industrial em- 
ployment and to enhance national prosperity by aiding 
and promoting research and the training of research 
workers in the engineering experiment stations connected 


with colleges and schools of engineering in the several 
State and Territorial universities and colleges, and for 
other purposes. Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. (Green, Florida) 

H.R. 757—A bill to provide educational 
veterans of the Second World War. 
Education. (Voorhis, California) 

H.R. 789—A bill to provide for grants to the States 
for assistance in the rehabilitation of disabled persons 
incapacitated for normal employment. Committee on 
Education. (Tolan, California) 

H.R. bill to be known as the “General Wel- 
fare Act” or ‘“‘General Welfare Act amendments to the 
Social Security Act,’’ to amend the Social Security Act 
so as to extend coverage thereunder to all groups and 
all classes, to amend the Revenue Act of 1942 and the 
Internal Revenue Code so as to provide the revenue 
for an all-inclusive system of matured annuities for 
America’s senior citizens, and for other purposes. Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. (Magnuson, Washington) 

H.R. 900—A bill to establish a Division of Fine Arts 
in the Office of Education, Department of the Interior. 
Committee on Education. (McGranery, Pennsylvania) 

Res. 7—Joint resolution to provide for the train- 
ing of nonfarm rural youth for farm labor, and for 
other purposes. Committee on Agriculture. (Fulmer, 
South a 

H.J. Res. 28—Joint resolution 


grants to 
Committee on 


creating a Post-War 


Planning Commission. Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


(Mundt, South Dakota) 

H.J. Res. 30—Joint resolution to provide for a 
holding tax of 10 per cent on gross income. Goamih 
tee on Ways and Means. (Weiss, Pennsylvania) 

es. 36—Joint resolution to establish a National 
Committee for Post-War Reconstruction. Committee 
on Ways and Means. (Voorhis, California) 


with- 











e BOOK LISTINGS - 


ArrcraFT BLuepriInts AND How To Reap THem. 
Carl Norcross. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1942. Pp. 102. $1.75. 

Designed to fill the need for a short, intensive course 
for the aircraft construction mechanic and for the air- 
craft maintenance mechanic. Includes a wide selection 
of blueprints. 


Historic CostTuME. 
Peoria, IIl.: 
256. $3.50. 
A revised edition of a popular book enlarged to in- 

clude costume through 1940. Home economics and art 


teachers will find it valuable both as a text and a refer- 
ence. 








Katherine Morris Lester. 
Manual Arts Press, 1942. Pp. 


SIMPLIFIED INDUSTRIAL MATHEMATICS. Wolfe, 
Mueller, and Mullikin, New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1942. Pp. 281. $2.00. 

A practical text presenting the essentials of elemen- 


tary industrial mathematics; designed for the technical 
training of skilled and semi-skilled craftsmen. 


Alice V. Bradley. 
Manual Arts Press, 1942. Pp. 


Tastes OF Foop VALUES. 
Peoria, IIL: 
224. $3.50. 
Revision of a book widely used by college foods teach- 

ers, dietitians, nurses, and physicians since its publica- 


tion in 1931; includes the recommendations of the Na- 
tional Nutrition Conference. 


VocaTionaL Surveys. Board of Education, 
New York, N. Y., 1942. Pages and prices 
vary. (Mimeographed by the Advisory 
Board on Vocational Education.) 

Titles: Training Requirements for Apprentices in the 
Machine Manufacturing Industry, Pp. 90, 50¢, postpaid; 
Survey of the Air Conditioning, Oil Burner and Refrig- 
eration Field, Pp. 90, 50¢; Modern Metals and Metal 


(Please mention the A.V.A. JournaL when replying to advertisements.) 
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Practices in the Sheet Metal Trades, Pp. 110, 50¢; Vo- 
cational Education in the Hotel Business, Pp. 90, 50¢; 
A Survey of the Diesel Engine Industry, Pp. 45, 25¢; 
School Broadcasting in Great Britain, Pp. 60, 25¢. 


Arc WELDING. 


Gas WELDING. 







Staff of Dunwoody Industrial 
Institute. (Dunwoody Series.) Chicago: 
American Technical Society, 1942. Pp. 103. 
$1.25. (Includes job check-sheet answers.) 
Staff of Dunwoody Industrial 
Institute. (Dunwoody Series.) Chicago: 
American Technical Society, 1942. Pp. 92. 
$1.25. 


These two job training units have been developed and 


tested by the staff of the metal trades department of 
the William Hood Dunwoody Industrial Institute. 





A.V.A. War Work Conference 
(Concluded from page 6) 
Workers, and others led discussions at ses- 
sions of the National Association of State 
Directors of Vocational Education, at which 


| training problems were discussed. JoHN A. 


McCarty, State Director of Vocational 
Education, Trenton, New Jersey, and a Vice- 
President of the A.V.A., was elected Presi- 
dent of this association. 

Merger of two industrial education or- 
ganizations took place at Toledo. The Na- 
tional Association of Trade School Prin- 
cipals and the National Council of City Ad- 
ministrators of Vocational Education and In- 
dustrial Arts joined hands and will be known 
as the National Council of City Directors 
of Vocational Education, Industrial Arts, and 
Trade School Principals. CHaries F. 
Bauper, Philadelphia Director of Vocational 
Education, is President of the new group. 

Ciype H. Witson, Professor of Industrial 
Education, University of Washington, was 
elected President of the National Association 
of Industrial Teacher Trainers. 


Industrial Arts Teachers 
(Concluded from page 22) 


toward women teachers and girls taking in- 
dustrial arts courses? 

4. What is the solution for the teacher 
shortage? What about “refresher” courses 
for teachers not now in service? What can 
be done with surplus teachers—English, 
social studies, art, music—as prospective in- 
dustrial arts teachers? 

5. How can we meet the challenge of the 
opportunities presented by short-time train- 
ing with pay and better salaries in the 
sehools operated by the armed forces? 

How can we attract the best high school 
graduates to enter the profession of indus- 
trial arts teaching? 








BASIC ELECTRICITY 


Pre-Induction Text 


An entirely new book, up-to-date in all 
respects, which goes beyond outline PIT- 
101. It embodies the best teaching 
methods and treats the subject complete- 
ly. 396 illustrations show symbols, cir- 
cuits, and experiment set-ups, also Army, 
Navy, and industrial uses. Cloth, $1.92. 


BASIC BENCH-METAL 
PRACTICE AND PRECISION 
MEASURING 


Presents in a well-organized and logical 
order all the fundamental operations, 
processes, and information necessary to 
progress in the numerous branches of 
the metalworking field. 314 excellent il- 
lustrations. Cloth, $2.75. Paper, $1.84. 


AIRCRAFT SHEET METAL 
WORK 


The complete how book on aircraft 
metalworking, treats metals, tools, and 
processes. Very well illustrated. The 
accompanying workbook contains prac- 
tical construction projects in blueprint- 


ing form. Text, $1.96. Workbook, $.96. 


OXY -ACETYLENE WELD- 
ING AND CUTTING 


Complete coverage for learners. Treats 
steels, alloys, non-ferrous and _ aircraft 
metals. Explains all standard sheet and 
tube joints, fire regulations, army test, 
metal identification chart, etc. 196 pages. 
133 illustrations, $1.96. 


MACHINE SHOP SCIENCE 
AND MATHEMATICS 


An invaluable explanation of physics, 
chemistry, and mathematics and how 
they are used in the machine shop. 
Cloth, $2.00. Paper, $1.48. 

Ask for Special Catalog 
“BASIC BOOKS ON 


INDUSTRIAL SKILLS” 
THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


Peoria, Illinois 





(Please mention the A.V.A. JourNaL when replying to advertisements.) 
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With eager hearts and nimble fingers, thou- 
sands of American women are working shoulder 
to shoulder with men in vital war industries— 
replacing those who have left their machines to 
defend their country. And they are doing a fine 
job of filling men’s shoes, for they know that the 
battle of production must be won to keep their 
men at the front supplied with the guns, planes, 
tanks, bullets, and thousands of other things an 
army must have to be victorious. 


Women learn to operate South Bend Lathes 
in a surprisingly short time. Not that just any 
girl can become an expert machinist or toolmaker 
over night. But on certain classes of work — 
the kind of work you would expect a beginner 
to do—women are highly successful. 


Quick to appreciate quality, women like South 
Bend Lathes. They like the fully 
enclosed design—the smooth op- 


These women, machining 
precision parts on South 
Bend Lathes in a vital 
war plant, are typical of 
thousands of women who 
are doing their part to 
win the battle of 
production, 


eration of conveniently placed controls and the 
dependable precision that enables them to turn 
out maximum production. And, most of all, they 
appreciate the ease of operation which reduces 
fatigue to a minimum and seemingly shortens 
the work-day by hours. 


South Bend Engine Lathes and Toolroom 
Lathes are made in four sizes, 9” to 16” swings. 
South Bend Turret Lathes are available in three 
sizes. Write for information. 


TRAINING HELPS 


South Bend training helps 
—books, sound films, 
wall charts, and bulletins 
on the care and operation 
of a lathe—are available 
for training new opera- 
tors. Write for a copy of © 
Bulletin No. 21-C. 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


LATHE BUILDERS FOR 36 YEARS 


(Please mention the A.V.A. JounNaL when replying to advertisements.) 





A.V.A. MEMBERSHIP ANALYSIS 
January 31, 1943 


November January 31, 1943 
State 30, 1942* individual Life 
Alabama 534 568 1 
Alaska 1 1 aa 
Arizona 74 73 —— 
Arkansas 573 156 
California 841 233 
Colorado 201 78 
Connecticut 281 a 
Delaware 114 57 
Florida 839 —— 
Georgia 1,125 957 
Hawaii —- 
Idaho 138 84 
Illinois 1,008 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Philippines 
Puerto Rico 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 105 
Tennessee 764 
Texas 3,827 
Utah 128 
Vermont 78 
Virginia 694 
Washington 145 
Washington, D. C. 164 
West Virginia 357 
Wisconsin 1,246 
Wyoming 103 
Canada 1 
Life Memberships 147 147 
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Totals 26,800 16,041 478 


* End of Membership Year. + Deceased, discontinued or transferred. 
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A Thought for 1943 


lL: is not the critic who counts, not the man who points out 
how the strong man stumbled, or where the doer of deeds could have done 
them better. The credit belongs to the man who is actually in the arena; 
whose face is marred by dust and sweat and blood; who strives valiantly; 
who errs and comes short again and again; who knows the great enthusiasms, 
the great devotions, and spends himself in a worthy cause; who at the best 
knows in the end the triumph of high achievement; and who at the worst, if 
he fails, at least fails while daring greatly; so that his place shall never be 
with those cold and timid souls who know neither victory nor defeat— 
THEODORE RoosEvELT.—A New-Year greeting from our good friends Dr. and 
Mrs. Charles A. Prosser, which we are glad to pass on to our A.V.A. members. 
THe Eprrors. 





